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courted Within thie bounds 

ry bf Ballyimend, in Irelasid. 
of conversion have been 
attesded with extreme agitation, alarm, and 
earnest outory in prayer. Oar readers, we 
thiak, will be gratified with the following 
extract of acepunt made. by the .Rev. 
David Adsme, ta. the Synod. of Bellymons 


of tle 


and Coleraine ia;bebalf of the Presbytery. 

great fous awakening has 
been sléntly afd © y working in 
some of our con tions for more than a 


, but itis only since last autumn that it 
a. mérked and public mani- 
festation 


oD in. the perishes .of 
Ahoghill; and the north part of 
though very recently it, 


Portglenone, 


In co ence 
revival the 
directed 


Spirit. At Abogill and elsewhere, during 
summer and atfunin, sermons and lec- 
were Goelivered on this 
persevering secfet prayer was dai 
for’ {the ‘floode upon the dry ground.’ 
to earnest, pointed addresses 
poeple at the winter Sabbath evening 
in the:aanctuary, bearing directly on 
gpiritual condition and prospects for 
a deep and solemn impfession was 
and some were led to the Lord. 
cularly, in consequence of a ser- 
ordinary public worship on the 
bath of the new year, several were 
to commence to 
through this year, to have 
devétion and small social 
i i r the 


3 


entire 
famil 


a young man greatly 
concerned for hig own soul, came from 
the parish of Connor to his relatives near 
Ahoghil, and through his earnest en- 
treaties and prayérs, they were almost 
instantan ‘eortverted by the sudden 
éffusion of the Spirit-of God, it is believed, 
feeling deep convictions of sin and need of 
the mercy of Jesus. Having obtained peace 
and. joy. through believing on the Friend of 
sinners, they, joined..with others in prayer 
and reading of God’s word at private dwell- 
ings, in school-houses, and, at length, in the 
lace. of public worship. And now, about 
le of February, the work of God 


of 


with God, 
Jeaus Christ. They have no 
shame of Christ and his cause; and men, 
who before -would have mocked at the 
name of religion, now delight to tell what 
God has done. for their souls; and many of. 


acceptance h the mercy 
the Lord 


them have a great desire to come to the 
Lord’s table. Prayer is the great distin- 
gaishing feature of this blessed work. 

er daily abounds in houses, in the 


family; in the ‘social’ meetings in school- 


houses; in the open fields, in the churches; 
and the;fluency, power, and rapt fervency of 
these devotions almost 
‘the rapt seraph that adores and burns;’ 
while many leave their busy work in mid- 
day. to. attend some of these meetings, as 
they occasionally, incidentally, and unpre- 
meditatedly occur. Even boys and girls 
not more than twelve years of age, and 
others, hitherto ignorant and careless, ex- 
hibit, both privately and publicly, an impul- 
sive energy in prayer truly astonishing. 

writer'in a of date 23d 
April, states:—‘1 visited a particular dis- 


trict, not very far from Ahoghill, yesterday. 


I stood in the centre of a gm: populated 
locality, recently a careless, irreligious, and 
riotous neighbourhood; and, from my own 
intimate knowledge of the inhabitants, I am 
Low dr to assert that every house in view, 
within a mile from the spot on which I 
stood, is now a sanctuary for the worship of 
God at the family altar. Public prayer- 
meetings are attended by crowds so large, 
that uo heuse of worship in the parish can 
accommodate. the entire number; and the 
services are. frequently conducted by lay- 
men of the working classes, under the super- 
intendence of the ular mivisters, who 
are labouring with zeal and fidelity, for the 
permanent establishment of religious prin- 
ciples among the people. In short, if we 
may form our judgment of a tree by its 
fruits, the character of this extraordinary 
movement may be regarded as decidedly 


“A spirit of samo — has fallen 
upon many of the ey tm @ power of 
csdiidee is manifested in their conduct. 
Men of irregular habits have 
and, it is hoped, permanently c ; 
drunkards have become peaceable, sober, 
religious members of society; houses once 
the habitation of wickedness have become 
sanctuaries of praise; and roofs that for- 
merly echoed with songs of obscenity now 
resound with the anthems of the royal 
Pzalmist, hallelujahs of heartfelt praise. 

“There is a strikingly marked similarity 
in nearly all these more notable cases of 
awakening and revival, and the above des- 
cription may be regarded as a picture of the 
whole of them; but thére are many of a 
more calm and subdued tone, equally satis- 
factory. In,some families there are six and 
seven, in others three and four, and from that 
down to one; on the same day and night, 
in the same locality, nine, fourteen, seven- 
teen, and in one case thirty, have been reli- 
giously impressed—sometimes this impres- 
sion recurs to the same individual two, 
* three, or four times. All the cases in an 
area of four or five square miles, of which 
— is the centre, amount to several 
hundreds, or, perhaps more than a thousand. 
The day will alone declare the real number. 
It.might not be safe to affirm that all these 
are really and permanently saved, for in all 
sudden revivals there is much that is human 
as well as that which is divine; but it can 
be truly affirmed that many of them, in the 
meantime, are bearing the fruits of the 
Spirit, and give clear marks of genuine re- 
pentance, about which they have no doubt 
—on the contrary, they are, for the most 
pert, fally will be 

ulti me e 
of fruit in autumn tothe blossoms in spring. 
The..great, majority are Presbyterians, but 
there are, some Episcopalian Protestants, 
and.even a few Roman olics, and other 
sects,.. These all attend the Presbyterian 
meetings, whether private or public, in® the 


belief, like 


Many’ ‘of | 


‘| that the 
| iea had not yet receiv 


| that they need, and, so to 


SCOTCH GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 


er of thé Free Charch 


with the vast audience, was striking in the 
highest . Dr. Beith, Moderator of 
the last General Assembly, preached an 
able and powerful discourse from Matthew 
vi. 10, * hy will be done on earth as it is 
in heaven.” After divine service the As- 
pe Was constituted with prayer. The 
roll of members having been read, the re- 
Hiring Moderator proposed Principal Cun- 
ningham as his successor in the chair. He 
characterized in highly felicitous terms the 
learning, intellectual power, migbt in de- 
bate, generosity and amiability of a, ss 
tion of the illustrious Princi rd 
Panmure seconded the p . He took 
occasion to refer to the meeting of the As- 
a in their own Hall; an occasion most 
suitable, he deemed, for recalling the prin- 
ciples of the Church’s testimony, which had 
found no more 1 defender than Dr. 
Cunniagham. He made a touching refer- 
ence to the loss of so many of the Disruption 
fathers; but while Principal Cunningham 
was never mate cham- 
ion able to defend their principles against 
all the world. 
Dr. Cunningham was then elected with 
acclamation. He was introduced into the 
House by Dr. Clason and Lord Panmure, 
and took the chair amid enthusiastic ap- 
plause. He returned thanks forthe honour 
conferred upon him with deep feeling, and 
with that noble manliness which is so cha- 
racteristic of him. He referred to the re- 
markable goodness of God, as manifested in 
the position in which the Church stands. 
He adverted to the new Hall, and to the 
zeal and liberality of the parties by whom, 
as his instruments, God had bestowed this 
gift upon them. He called upon them to 
give it back to God by using it for him, 
striving that in all they might say or do 
within these walls, their aim might be single 
to his glory. He spoke of the deaths of 
the three venerable fathers, Drs. Burns, 
Grey, and Makellar. He dwelt upon vari- 
ous features of Providence as displayed at 
the ttime. Of the American revival, 
he said that he believed it to be the greatest 
event of a religious nature since the Refor- 
mation. Religion in America has, to a 
large extent, been produced Ro revivals; 
whereas in this country it has advanced by 
of a quieter nature. He thought 
great work still going on in Amer- 
the attention or 
produced the effects in this country which 


| might be expected from it. He referred to 


the situation of India and China, which 
ought to fill them all with the irrepressible 
conviction that God was calling them to do 
far more for the spread of the glorious gos- 

lamong the heathen. Referring to the 

ntinental nations, he announced that on 
the ter-cettenary of the meéting of the first 
Protestant Synod ia France; which occurs 
on Wednesday next, and will be kept by all 
the Churches in France on that day, he will 
call. the attention of the Assembly to vari- 
ous points of interest and instruction in the 
history of the Protestant Church in France. 
His next topic was the state of our home 
population with reference to intemperance, 
and other prevailing forms of immorality. 
The grand lesson to be derived from the 
review of all their circumstances was just 
k, must have, 
a great outpouring of the Holy Spirit. He 
called upon them anew to dedicate them- 
selves, and their all, to the service and glory 
of God—to abound in labours and prayers 
that God would be pleased to use their 
humble services toward bringing in the 
glory of the latter day. 


THE AMERICAN REVIVAL. 


The Witness contains the following more 
full account of Dr. Cunningham’s reference 
to the revival in this country. 


There are some subjects of this sort on 
which, in other circumstances, I would 
have liked to have dwelt, but to which I 
can now merely allude. And first among 
these topics I am disposed to place the 
great American revival, as demanding the 
notice and the study of the churches of 
Christ over the world. There can be no 
reasonable doubt that this has been a very 
remarkable outpouring of the Holy Ghost, 
given in answer to believing prayer, and 
making the preaching of the gospel effec- 
tual for the conversion of many thousands 
of immortal beings. This has been going 
on for a long period of time, over a vast 
extent of country, and among all the differ- 
ent Evangelical Churches. There has not, 
so far as 4 know, been any thing that may 
be compared with this since the great Re- 
formation of the sixteentl century; and 
this of itself is sufficient to show that it is 
pre-eminently worthy of the attention of the 
churches of Christ. Great Britain and the 
United States are the only two countries in 
the world where the true religion of Jesus 
Christ can be said to have any thing like 
general and pervading influence, and no one 
who is competent to judge of the matter 
will refuse to admit that true personal reli- 
gion seems to be, proportionally, about as 
generally diffused in the one country as in 
the other. The religion existing in Ameri- 
ca has been, in a great measure, produced 
by revivals—i. e., by occasional remarkable 
outpourings of the Spirit, producing a deep 
and general interest in religious matters, and 
issuing, to all appearances, in a considera- 
ble number of conversions; whereas the 
actual religion of this country has been 
chiefly produced by a more quiet and gra- 
dual process, though there have not been 
wanting occasional revivals amongst us, 
both in former ages and in our day. The 

uliar features which the work of God 
- commonly assumed in the American 
churches are, I think, deserving of more 
attention from other churches than they 
have generally received. It is peculiarly 
interesting and satisfactory that the first 
great revival which took place in America, 
in the early part of last century, came under 
the close and immediate cognizance of Jona- 
than Edwards, and that, in its causes, mani- 
festations, and results, it was subject to the 
full and deliberate action of his most power- 
ful and penetrating mind. Indeed, Ed- 
wards’s “Thoughts concerning the Present 
Revival of Religion in New England,’ is 
inferior to none of his works in wisdom and 

ractical usefulness, and is, I think, well 
fitted to exert a wholesome influence in 
aiding us to form a just estimate even of 
the present much greater and more exten- 
sive revival, and in impressing us with-a 
sense of our obligation to improve it. It is 
well worthy of perusal in our present cir- 
}cumstances. But I cannot dwell longer 
‘upon this subject, and can only repeat the 
statement that this great work 4 Soe. this 
| very extraordinary outpouring of his Spirit, 
whieh has on for year a 


half in: the American States, has not yet 
excited the attention or produced the prac- 


tical results in this country which might 


reasonably have been expected from it, and 
that the churches here ought to beware of 
letting this most impressive manifestation 
pass by unimproved. ; 


_ MANNER IN PREACHING. 


The importance of a just and impressive 
manner in preaching is well sustained by 
the following from an English paper: 

«‘ There is much in common between the 
tragic actor and the popular preacher; but 
while the actor’s power is generally the 
result of a studied elocution, the preacher's 
is almost always native. A teacher of elo- 
cution would probably say that the manner 
of Chalmers, Guthrie, or Caird, was a very 
bad one; but it suits the man, and no other 
would produce a like impression. In reading 
the most effective discourses of the greatest 
preachers we are invariably disappointed. 
We can see nothing very particular in those 
quotations from Chalmers which are recorded 
as having overwhelmingly impressed those 
who heard them. In short, an accessory, 
which in England is almost entirely ne- 
glected, is the secret of Scotch effect. Nor 
is it any degradation from an orator’s ge- 
nius, to say his power lies much less in 
what he says than how he says it. It is 
saying that his weapon can be wielded by 
no other hand than his own. Manner 
makes the entire difference between Ma- 
cready and the poorest stroller that mur- 
ders Shakspeare. The matter is the same 
in the case of each. Each has the same 
thing to say; the enormous difference lies 
in the manner in which he saysit. The 
greatest effects are recorded to have been 
produced by things which, in merely read- 
ing them, would not have appeared so very 
remarkable. Hallett tells us that nothing so 
lingered on his ears as a line from ‘ Home’s 
Douglas,’ as spoken by young Betty: 

‘And happy, in my mind, was he that died.’ 
We have heard it said that Macready never 
produced a greater effect than by the sim- 
ple words, ‘Who said that?’ It is, per- 
haps, a burlesque of an acknowledged fact, 
to record that Whitefield could thrill an 
audience by saying ‘Mesopotamia!’ Hugh 
Miller tells us that he heard Chalmers read 
a piece which he (Miller) had himself writ- 
ten. It produced the effect of the most 
telling acting ; and its author never knew 
how fine it was till then. We remember 
well the feeling which ran through us 
when we heard Caird say, ‘As we bend 
over the grave where the dying are burying 
the dead.’ All this is the result of that 
gift of genius—to feel with the whole soul, 
and to utter with the whole soul. The 
case of Gavazz shows that tremendvus en- 
ergy can carry an audience away without 
its understanding a syllable of what is said. 
Inferior men think loud roaring and frantic 
gesticulation produce that impression which 
genius alone can produce. But the coun- 
terfeit is wretched; and with all intelligent 
people, the result is derision and disgust.” 


For the Presbyterian. 


GREAT MOVEMENTS IN EUROPE. 


With the mighty political struggles and 
changes transpiring in Europe Christians, 
as such—I mean Bible or Protestant Chris- 
tians—have nothing directly to do. The 
powers in conflict are well adapted to the 
end for which they are prepared; but no- 
thing is more unlike the spirit of Christ 
than the popular wrath now so fearfully 
enkindled in Roman Catholic Europe against 
their old oppressive institutions, both regal 
and ecclesiastical. So long as the priests 
of Rome were able to rule the consciences 
of the people, kings and emperors reigned 
in peace, and oppressed the people with 
impunity. The people believed that they 
had a divine right todo so. Thus Popery 
was for ages the main prop of despotism; 
and the armies of priests were more efficient 
than the armies of soldiers. But to main- 
tain the entire system both were needed; 
and thus Popery gave its power to royalty, 
and royalty in turn gave its “power to the 
Beast.’ These two main pillars supported 
the temple of Dagon. 

But a blind Samson took hold ‘of these 
pillars near the latter end of the last cen- 
tury. He shook them fearfully then. In 
1830 he gave them another tug, but with 
little effect. In 1848 he roused himself to 
a tremendous effort, and the whole world 
looked to see the old temple crumble into 
ruins; but it stood a while longer, although 
every body saw that its ancient strength 
and firmness were gone. But now he bows 
himself with all his might, and this time 
it must unquestionably come down. This 
destructive agency is a natural offshoot of 
such a system as Popery. In religious 
language we call it Infidelity; a Frenchman 
would call it Philosophy; and in its politi- 
cal. phase we know it as Red Republican- 
ism in its ultra manifestation, and Consti- 
tutionalism inits milder forms. Io France 
in 1789 it was Constitutionalism; in 1793 
it had run into unlicensed Radicalism. It 
is liberty without the Bible; it is an at- 
tempt at absolute freedom. It is the cast- 
ing off all authority both human and 
divine. It is rather a negative than posi- 
tive state. The Pope being repudiated, 
aod the priest contemned, the people are 
left without any spiritual guide. Rome, 
in order to serve her own purposes, and 
keep their consciences in thraldom, took 
away the key of knowledge from the peo- 
ple; and now they know no religion that 
they can believe. The Pope being gone, 
they have no God, no restraining influence, 
no standard of right and wrong, no sweet 
and gentle gospel principles to soften their 
passions, and teach them to love, and for- 
give, and bear. It is an awful condition— 
fearful in its power to pull down and des- 
troy, but utterly incompetent to build up. 
Happily, it is a state of things that cannot 
last; and its only effect will be to remove 
and consume the things that for many cen- 
turies have shut out the light of truth, and 
choked the good seed. It is a transition 
state; the work of mental emancipation has 
been going on steadily for nearly a century ; 
and now, after two or three mighty but spas- 
modic efforts to throw off the power of their 
oppressors, the people of Roman Catholic Eu- 
rope appear to be on the eve of accomplish- 
ing what they have so long been aiming at. 

Austria, the main and almost sole prop 


.of the Popedom, will most assuredly be 


overcome by the overwhelming forces of the 
combined French and Italian armies. That 
done, Italy will be free; and if we may 
judge from the evidences of popular enthu- 
siasm which reach us, this war is with them 
a revolution in the fullest sense of the 
word—a battle of freedom—and that no 
atinted measure will satisfy them. No 
other tyrant—not evon Napoleon III.— 


| will be able to bind them again, until they 
have hada full trial of their capacity for 
self-government. And the spirit which 
now actuates the Italians is equally potest 
in France. Napoleon—hi the crea- 
ture of ultra democracy and of universal 
suffrage—has suddenly changed from the 
cold, mysterious, strong-handed despot, to 
the leader of the liberal party, the patron 
of the Republican cause, and is ha‘led with 
wild enthusiasm, both in France and Italy, 
as the champion of freedom. Whether 
this sudden change was forced upon him 
by necessity, or is the result of deliberate 
policy, we cannot tell; but certain it is he 
has raised a storm that he cannot long con- 
trol—he has opened flood-gates that he 
cannot close. He must follow the floods 
wheresoever they may bear him, or sink. 
A stronger hand than his js using him as 
an instrument to accomplish a great and 
terrible work, and he must do it, be his own 
fate what it may. The change in the pol- 
icy of the French Emperor is tantamount 
to a revolution in France. He can never 
again rule the French people as he has 
done. Italy is in the midst of a revolution. 
Austria will be broken up, and her diverse 
and incongruous nationalities will take what 
course they please. Germany is full of in- 
flammable materials, and when Austria 
falls we may look for great popular commo- 
tions and political changes among that ear- 
nest, strong-minded people. The same is 
true of Spain. Nearly all continental Eu- 
rope will be more or less revolutionized, 
and be open to the free circulation of the 
Scriptures, and to the dissemination of 
truth onall subjects. The power of Popery 
to exclude the Bible is gone even now; and 
it is probable that before the end of the pre- 
sent year there will not be a Pope in Europe. 

I have said that Christians, as such, have 
nothing to do with the present struggle. 
“« The Lord is not in the earthquake.” But 
remember that John in vision saw, at a 
period of great commotions, a mighty an- 
gel flying in the midst of heaven, having 
the everlasting gospel to preach. This cer- 
tainly is not to be understood literally—an 
angel from heaven preaching the gospel to 
the nations; but doubtless has reference to 
the combined and well-organized energies 
of God’s people, in pouring the word of 
life, both in the printed volume and in the 
words of the living teacher, upon the mil- 
lions who have just burst the fetters of 
superstition and despotism, and are tossing 
blindly, without chart, or star, or compass, 
upon a tempestuous ocean. What a mighty 
work is here; and the power that shall 
accomplish it is well styled ‘a mighty an- 
gel.”” Europe must have the Bible before 
it can be free indeed. It is only a part of 
the work—and the smallest part—to abol- 
ish Popery, and break down the thrones of 
despots. That is only the work of demolition, 
the clearing away of rubbish; but the work 
of re-construction is a still greater work. 
Here the new-creative energy of the sTILL 
SMALL VOICE will be witnessed. J.C. 


For the Presbyterian. 


THE MISER. 


In a certain township in one of the 
Northern States, there lived a man whose 
sole object seemed to be the acquisition of 
property. He was one of the earliest set- 
tlers in the place. He purchased on cre- 
dit a large farm, which it took many years 
of hard labour and self-denial to pay for. 
He was not in early life a penurious man. 
The ill-advised step of incurring a large 
debt compelled him to practise an economy 
which resulted in the formation of miserly 
habits. As old age drew near, it found 
him in possession of a valuable property, 
which he seemed most anxious to increase. 
He scarcely allowed himself the comforts 
of life. He gave nothing to the poor. He 
gave nothing for the support of the gospel. 
He was justly looked upon as a miser. 

Fortunately, he had nochildren to suffer 
the consequences of his conduct, and to be 
ruined by his example. His wife’s gentle 
spirit was broken by the hardships he 
caused her to encounter. She would fain 
have given liberally to the poor, but it was 
notin her power. She often denied herself 
necessary food, thatshe might relieve the 
wants of the needy. In no other way could 
she perform an act of charity. 

Sickness became the attendant of his old 
age. He was confined to his chamber, and 
ere long to his bed. His faithful wife 
ministered to his necessities. No word of 
thankfulness or of affection broke from 
his lips. No heed was given to her gentle 
admonition that he should set his house in 
order preparatory to death. Ino harsh and 
bitter words he commanded her to be silent, 
that she might not disturb the current of 
his thoughts, which had reference solely to 
his property. His anxiety was not respect- 
ing the loss of his soul, but the loss of his 
property. The comforts required by his 
condition he refused to partake of. He re- 
fused to see the minister of religion, on the 
plea that his only object would be to get 
his money. ‘Thus miserably he lived, and 
he died as he had lived. The bands of 
avarice were upon him tothe last. This 
one passion absorbed every other of his soul, 
and even shut out the fear of retribution. 

And yet he did not attain to that insen- 
sibility without a struggle. Just after he 
had made his last payment for his farm, a 
revival of religion was vouchsafed to the 
place in which he lived. Though he had 
not been a regular attendant upon public 
worship, he was among the first to feel the 
divine influence. He attended every meet- 
ing, and listened to the words of counsel 
which were addressed to him by many judi- 
cious and some injudicious friends. The 
latter pressed upon his conscience the sin 
of avarice, and urged the duty of distribu- 
ting his substance to feed the poor, and to 
promote the cause of benevolence, when 
they should have urged the duty of repent- 
ance for all sin towards God, and faith io 
our Lord Jesus Christ. The struggle in his 
soul was long and fearful. It was apparently 
a direct contest between God and mammon. 
The latter prevailed. He lost his convictions. 
He ceased to attend upon the means of 
grace. He went down to the grave a miser. 

Two lessons, among others, are taught 
by this narrative. First, the importance 
of giving wise counsel to an awakened soul. 
It is a solemn thing to deal with a soul 
which is under the awakening and convict- 
ing influence of God’s Holy Spirit. No- 
thing but truth rightly directed should be 
addressed to such a soul. 

The other lesson is, the danger of allow- 
ing a sinful habit to get dominion over the 
soul. It may cause effectual resistance to 
the only influence that can lead to Christ. 
It was the power that avarice had over the 


| soul of this unhappy man, that caused him 


to reject the offer of eternal life. M. M. 


JOTTINGS IN THE LEVANT. 


BY W. H. V. D. 


[CoMRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.) 


Females Honoured—Lampsacus a Sodom — The 

Doomed City — Anaximines— T hemistocles— 
Government Coutractors—The Youth of Epi- 
curus—Influence in our day. 


Lampsacus, Propontia. 

_ Messrs. Editors—This morning we left 
the “‘sered Hellespont.” It reminded us 
of the varied expeditions which have press- 
ed through these waters—from that which 
sought the golden fleece down to that which 
was thep bombarding Sebastopol. It vin- 
dicates the ancients from the charge of 
want of respect for females, claimed by the 
boasted chivalry of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, The name of the only woman, I 
believe; connected with the Argonauts, has 
been immortalized by the ever-flowing of 
these waters. The “Sea of Helle” is 
Hellespont in our tongue. 

But while still in sight of the shores 
bearing the name of one of the tender sex, 
the minarets of another spot bear testimony 
to the same honoar having been paid to the 
sex by former ages. Lamsaki, the ancient 
Lam is on our right shore of the 
Marmora, the ancient Propontis. The de- 
graded character of the hovels of Turks 
now-standiog io their filth and vermin upon 
the splendid ruins of a city which had men 
for citizens, prompts one rather to date a 
letter from a classic than a modern associa- 
tion. Lampsace, the daughter of Mandro, 
the bumble sovereign, by her heroic and 
self-sacrificing daring, delivered the dwellers 
of this spot from preconcerted destruction. 
In honour of her noble deed they changed 
the name of their town to that of the 
heroine. We are aware that it has been 
derived from the pines (zerua) which flour- 
ish here, and from Jauzw—to shine—be- 


| cause the oracle bid the founders settle 


where they first saw the lightniog strike. 
Bat the noble daughter well deserved the 
reward she received. 

This remiods us of the proverbial in- 
gratitude of Republics. Where stands the 
memorial of that female who, during the 
dark days of our Revolution, at the peril of 
her life, informed Washington of the in- 
tended plans of the enemy? Does she not, 
for her noble devotion and pure patriotism, 
far more deserve a monument than many 
whose dust is now pressed by marble? At 
every step, amid the splendid ruins of clas- 
sic taste, enterprise, and genius, we find 
also the memorials of deeper and wider 
ruins of the morals of our race. Lampsa- 
cus, we have every reason to believe, was 
the Sodom of this part of Asia. Their 
very temples were dedicated to a god whose 
name ought to bring a blush to the cheek of 
modesty. Their abandoned morals became 
notorious throughout the Roman world. 
The names of the dwellers of this city, like 
those of Cyprus, became synonymous with 
lust and obscenity. While those of Pom- 
peii were not, in their age, marked by any 
such reputation, Providence has preserved 
the themorials of that guilty city, that we 
might judge of those whom the heathen did 
esteem corrupt. So far had the guilt of this 
people been heralded, that on the banks of 
the Salon, an obscure stream in Spain, a 
poet illustrated his infamous lines with the 
name of Lampsacus: 

“Nam mea Lampsacio lascivit pagina versu.” 

— Mart. Ep. 

When the Roman world abandoned them- 
selves for several days to all manner of 
crime; when society was turned upside 
down; masters playing the servants, and 
servants the masters; the saturnalian versi- 
fiers had to come to Lampsacus, to add zest 
to their pleasures, and give point to their 
shameless lines. So widely known had the 
infamous manners and morals of this people 
become, and were spreading their pestifer- 
ous influence further and wider still, that 
Alexander, the slave of his own sins, still 
resolved to wipe out from the face of the 
earth the memorials of this Nysian Gomor- 
rah. It does honour to the generous in- 
stincts of a pagan, that he could not hope 
for the smiles of the gods on his conquests, 
while he left this pest-house standing to 
insult their divinities. 

Anaximines, a native of this place, has- 
tened to the foot of the conqueror, humbly 
to implore the salvation of his native, but 
doomed city. Alexander suspecting his 
errand, anticipated his request, with a vow 
in the name of the gods not to grant his 
petition, whatever it might be. With ex- 
quisite adroitness the humble suppliant 
pleaded that Alexander would destroy the 
city, and put every dweller in Lampsacus 
to death. The unexpected turn which the 
wily ambassador had made so pleased the 
conqueror that he spared the city. 

This place is connected with the destiny 
of another renowned Grecian, whose charac- 
ter can never be exactly and justly estima- 
ted by us of this distant age. It seems 
that Themistocles had, after the manner of 
some moderns, profited by the government 
contracts entrusted to him. The Straits of 
Salamis witnessed a victory uoder him, in 
which the Persian wave first received its 
check. This stupendous victory had en- 
deared him to his country; but his keen 
eye even so early seeing the ingratitude of 
Republics, now become proverbial, he re- 
solved by right or wrong to secure a friend 
beyond the whims of the populace of Athens. 
At this time he sent that memorable, and 
even yet mysterious letter to Xerxes. The 
result of financiering at home, or of being 
a pensioner on the Persian monarch, en- 
abled him to retire to a splendid seat on 
the banks of the Meander in Phydia. Here 
Magnesia must supply his table with bread, 
Nyus with meats, and Lampsacus with wines. 

How many since have learnt the secret 
of “growing great” at the public expense! 
Even now their palaces rise among us like 
exhalations. There is a curious power in 
this temptation to cause the last sands 
quickly to fall from the hour-glass of a 
man’s integrity. Had men the frankness 
of that Athenian fillibuster, Pericles, with 
him they might say, “O men of Athens, 
the public revenues are expended ; but never 
shall I dare to inform you how, or for what 
purpose!” One can almost hear a repre- 
sentative confessing his infirmities before a 
committee, somewhere in or about the lati- 
tude and longitude of Washington City. 

Oa a certain occasion, when the wine of 
Lampsacus (that revealer of secrets) was 
flowing around the beaquet hall on the 
Meander, Themistocles made this strange 
remark, “OQ my children (rather my serving 
companions), how much would we have lost 
if we had not been ruined!’ We can see the 
contest here between his remorse and sensu- 
ality. But corrupt and fallen from integrity 
as he seemed to be, he still had some linger- 


ing sense of self-respect. He was ashamed to 
face the Persian monarch, who had done so 
well by him, but whom he had deceived. 
He resolved to avoid the remorse of an 
outraged conscience, or, like a true heathen, 
escape from an inconvenient dilemma by 
swallowing poison, that great resolver of 
difficulties. 


Another individual was born at Lampsa- 


cus, who, justly or not, has left a deeper 
mark upon the world, and whose renown is 
of a still more doubtful lustre. It would 
be a curious and interesting investigation, 
if withio our reach, to examine the mutual 
influence of the corrupt manners and morals 
of this depraved city, upon the life and 
philosophy of Epicurus, here nurtured. He 
taught here four years with great success, 
and then left for Athens, where he taught 
for six and thirty years, amid the most re- 
fined and voluptuous age of that celebrated 
city. Great numbers of the youth of Lamp- 
sacus followed him thither. His system, 
illustrating the same kind of Pantheism 
which is taught in Germany in our day, 
proves the everlasting circle in which the 
human mind moves when leaning at a tan- 
gent path of error. They show the immu- 
table love of error cherished by depraved 
minds. 

And is it not rather humiliating, that 
when minds having access to the wells of 
undefiled and divine truth in revelation, 
will ever be after the babbling, polluted 
streams of bumanfolly. If the reader lacks 
an illustration, let him turn to the Rational 
Cosmology of the President of one of our 
Colleges. Can he discriminate between 
the atomic theory of Epicurus and the 
“molecular forces, antagonistic and diremp- 
tive,” of that system? Notwithstanding 
the enemies of Christianity have for ages 
endeavoured to rescue the reputation of 
this native of Lampsacus from the charges 
of sensuality and doubtful tendencies, still 
Zeno, Cicero, Galen, Plutarch, and all the 
Christian fathers decide against Epicurean- 
ism. 

But these vindications afford a beautiful, 
because undesigned, evidence of the truth 
that Bible morality and that of natural con- 
science are coincident. Where is the skep- 
tic who ever defended Epicurus, except for 
his endorsements of real virtue and his en- 
comiums upon principles of undoubted ex- 
cellence. It reminds us of the infidels in 
our day, almost universally selecting Chris- 
tians of the highest type to be their execu- 
tors. It is dying testimony in favour of 
integrity, founded on principle. There is 
too much ground to fear that the childhood 
and education of Epicurus, being among a 
people so abandoned, inoculated his mind 
with views which spread over all his in- 
structions, and even now influence the hu- 
man mind in no small degree. 

I need not add that the Moslems who 
now dwell in Lamsaki are the true, genuine 
disciples of their old townsman. How their 
degraded morals pervade the every sanctuary 
of home—poison the first breath inhaled by 
their youth; how it has rendered their race 
in body and mind effete; how it has para- 
lyzed all hopes of reformation, or of be- 
coming virtuous, pure, and holy, here or io 
the world to come, no traveller dare write 
out in full. The land groans under their 
weight of guilt, until another Joshua—a 
pestilence—heaven-sent, shall cleanse it. 


For the Presbyterian. 


NARRATIVE 


Of the State of Religion adopted by the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States, at their Sessions at Indian- 
apolis, May, 1859, and addressed to the 

rches under their care. 


The meeting of the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States may 
be regarded as the general review of the ar- 
mies of our spiritual Israel. It must be ad- 
mitted that there is something exceedingly 
interesting in such an assemblage of the re- 
presentatives of so many Presbyteries and 
churches coming together from all parts of 
this vast country—from the North and the 
South, the East and the West—all speakin 
the same language, forgetting those section 
topics which excite and agitate other bodies, 
and agreeing to attend to the one great busi- 
ness assigned them by the Lord Jesus Christ 
—the proclamation of the glorious gospel, and 
the adoption of means and measures for filling 
the world with the knowledge of the truth as 
it is in Jesus. 

The Assembly desire to render devout 
thanks to God for the many tokens of his fa- 
vour granted to them during the past year. 
All the reports sent up to us from the Presby- 
teries, together with all the information inci- 
dentally imparted, proclaim this one interest- 
ing fact, that the Church of Jesus Christ 
under our immediate supervision is advancing 
in the work committed to her by her Great 
Head. Since the last Narrative was sent 
down to the churches, our borders have been 
enlarged by the formation of eleven new 
Presbyteries—a larger number than has ever 
been formed duriog any previous year—and 
by the organization of new churches in almost 
all the Presbyteries. At the time when the 
Assembly held ita sessions last year, a number 
of churches were enjoying revivals of religion. 
The precious fruits of those revivals have 
been githered in, and many other churches 
have since been visited by the outpouring of 
God’s gracious Spirit. One hundred and 
twenty-nine Presbyteries ‘have sent up Narra- 
tives to this Assembly. Of these, sixty-three 
report revivals during the past year, namely, 
Crawfordsville, North River, Lazerne, Erie, 
Saltsburg, Lexington, Ogdensburg, Huntin 
don, Ebenezer, Hopewell, Washington, Sid- 
ney, Maury, Bethel, Lafayette, Lake, Tus- 
cumbia, St. Louis, Medina, Raritan, Buffalo 
City, Baltimore, Genesee River, Passaic, Mis- 
sissippi, Beaver, New Albany, Steubenville, 
West Lexington, Flint River, Tuscaloosa, 
Sangamon, Tombeckbee, Albany, South Caro- 
lina, Memphis, Charleston, Chickasaw, Har- 
mony, Blairsville, Maumee, Elizabethtown, 
Transylvania, Nassau, Wooster, Dubuque, 
Concord, Donegal, Orange, Long Island, Al- 
legheny, Kaskaskia, Fayetteville, Missouri, 
Philadelphia, New Brunswick, Ningpo, West 
Hanover, Winnebago, Marion, East Hanover, 
the Second Presbytery of Philadelphia, and 
Cherokee. 

Among the Presbyteries that have enjoyed 
revivals we give a place to Ningpo, in China, 
inasmuch as when the Narrative from that 
Presbytery was written, seven members had 
been received into the church on a profession 
of faith, and some ten or twelve were to be 
baptized on the first Sabbath in February. It 
is further stated that from an institution 
under the management of the Presbytery one 
young man has placed himself under the care 
of the Presbytery as a candidate for the min- 
istry, and it is hoped that two or three others 
will follow his example. Such is, indeed, 
cheering intelligence to come from that dis- 
tant land so long shut up in pagan darkness. 
We think we may justly report among the 
revivals which have been enjoyed in our 
Church, that wonderful, and in its pry 
most important work of grace on board of the 
‘* North Carolina,” as a minister of our Church 
was an active labourer in that work, and as 
a number of the converts joined the Presbyte- 
rian Church. 

A large proportion of the other Presby- 
teries, whilst they have not been visited by 
those marked displays of the power of the 
Spirit, which are usually denominated revi- 
vals, have, nevertheless, been refreshed and 
strengthened. Indeed there are very few, if 
any, Presbyteries which have not reported 
conversions, and other evidences of the smiles 
of the Great Head of the Church. The Nar- 


ratives which we have received present a num- 
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ber of interesting facts, which we feel bound 
to record. 

1. One of these is, that all the churches 
which were revived last year still retain the 

irit of those refreshing seasons. None of 
them appear to have been visited with that 
re-action, and formality, and deadnesas, which 
too frequently follow seasons of revival. The 
vital influence of those times of refreshing 
seems to have fullowed them through the 
year; and whilst additions to those churches 
are not as large as they were last year, still 
the presence of the Divine Spirit bas been 
manifest in the spiritual life of Christians, 
and in the harmony, and love, and joy, and 
activity in the service of the Lord, which 
have pervaded the churches. Perhaps there 
never has been a year in the history of our 
Zion when the churches were so generally at 

with so few roots of bitterness spring- 
ing up to trouble them. 

Anvther fact in the history of our 
Church for the last year, which we feel 
bound specially to notice, is the general pre- 
valence of a spirit of = er. This has been 
manifested in the multiplication of meetings 
for prayer, and in the unusually large num- 
bers that have attended such meetings, and 
the interest with which they have attended 
them. As we were bound to expect it would 
be, God has heard the prayers of his people, 
and answered them in the conversion of sin- 
ners, and also in the peace, harmony, and 
spiritual prosperity of the churches, and their 
efficiency in the various schemes for the pro- 
motion of the cause of Christ. 

3. Another interesting fact brought to view 
by the Narratives is the great attention which 
has been 
to the religious instruction of youth. With 
comparatively a few exceptions, the Presby- 
teries report flourishing Sabbath-schools and 
Bible-classes; and many report catechetical 
instruction, especially in the Catechisms of 
our Church. This we are bound to regard as 
& most important movement in the right direc- 
tion. It is but the utterance of an oft-repeated 
truism to say that the young are the hope of 
the Church; and that if, before their minds 
are pre-ocoupied by error, they be imbued 
with Divine truth, they will not only be se- 
cured against the wiles of deceivers, but will 
also be much more likely, than others not hav- 
ing enjoyed such instruction, to be truly con- 
verted, brought into the fold of the Great 
Shepherd and Bishop of souls. In confirma- 
tion of these views, we remark that a number of 
the Presbyteries in which revivals have been 
enjoyed during the past year state that the 
fruits of those revivals have been gathered es- 
pecially from Sabbath schools and Bible classes. 

In this connection we mention that several 
of the Presbyteries report revivals io Literary 
Institutions more or less directly under their 
control, and the important fact that numbers 
of young men converted have dedicated them- 
selves to the work of the ministry. 

4. We have thought proper to bring spe- 
cially to notice the fact that, in addition to 
prayer, the means employed in en the 
revivals reported bas been the plain and prac- 
tical preaching of the doctrines of the. word 
of God. Several Presbyteries mention spe- 
preaching as a means which 
has employed with evident good results. 
The Assembly would take this opportunity of 
recommending to the ministers under its di- 
rection attention to this mode of preaching, 
so well adapted to do honour to the word of 
God, and which the Fathers of a preceding 
age employed with such eminently good effect. 

5. Again, the Reports which have come up 
to us show an increasing attentiun to the spir- 
itual interests of the coloured people. From 
the Narratives of the Southern Presbyteries it 
appears that the gospel is specially preached 
to them by nearly all their pastors. e have 
before us abundant evidence that the gospel as 
thus preached has not been unattended by the 
blessing of God; has been received, in many in- 
stances, by them in simplicity of faith, and has 
been made tu them the powerof God anto salva- 
tion. It is our privilege to state the interest- 
ing and cheering fact, that eleven Presbyteries 
report revivals among the coloured people, 
some of them oneal in several churches. 
One Church has for eighteen months enjoyed 
a continuous revival; and, as the fruits of that 
revival, as an expression of their gratitude to 
the Lord for the great things which he has 
done for them, they have contributed a con- 
siderable sum to send the gospel to their be- 
nighted brethren in Africa. 

6. The evidence before us, afforded by the 
Narratives, clearly indicates that the members 
of the churches are growing in the grace of 
giving to the cause of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
not indeed so rapidly as could be desired, yet 
evidently there is advancement in this import- 
ant matter. A considerable number of the 
Presbyteries report that, in obedience to the 
direction of the General Assembly, they have 
inaugurated plans of systematic contribution. 
We trust that the time is not far distant when 
this matter shall be placed on its only true 
and proper basis—when every member of the 
Church, whether rich or poor, young or old, 
male or female, shall have the opportunity of 
contributing to every good cause, and espe- 
cially to all those schemes of benevolent ope- 
ration in which our Church is engaged, and 
when all shall feel it to be their duty and 
their privilege to contribute in proportion 
as the Lord has blessed them. Whenever 
that point shall be reached, then will our 
Church have all the means needed to accom- 
plish the great work assigned her by her as- 
cended King. Not only will her coffers be 
filled with sufficient gold and silver, but, 
what is far more important, she will have the 
ministers of the right kind, and ia sufficient 
numbers. Such a spirit and such action, 
would not only be the harbingers of one great 
glorious revival—they would be such a revival, 
and would exercise on Christians in every 
condition, those benign influences which al- 
ways attend genuine revivals. Then would 
our fathers and mothers joyfully and in faith 

ive their sons and daughters to the service of 
the Lord, in whatever departments and in 
whatever lands he might see fit to employ 
them. Then would our young men, in pro- 
portion as the Lord has need of them, turn 
away from the calls of ambition, and the calls 
of worldly emolument, and devote themselves 
to the high and holy work of preaching the 
gospel. Whose heart does not throb with 
emotions of delight at such a prospect as 
this? What minister of Christ, what church- 
member is there in our Zion, that will not 
daily pray for this most desirable consumma- 
tion, and do all that he can to produce it? 


7. There is one other important fact fur the 
existence of which we would most render 
thanks to the Lord, and to which we would 
especially direct the attention of the Church. 
The fact to which we refer, we cannot better 
designate than by denominating it the revival 
which has taken place among the ruling elders 
of our Church. The eldership is not only a 
great characteristic feature of the Presbyte- 
rian Church, but also constitutes a part of ber 
equipment for accomplishment of good, which, 
if properly employed, must render the Pres- 
byterian efficient beyond all other Church or- 
ganizations. Now, whilst it is true we have 
ever had in our Church holding this office a 
number of holy, intelligent, and diligent men, 
who have faithfully and successfully dis- 
charged the duties required of them, yet it 
must be admitted that there have always been 
many others who have failed in any proper 
manner to come up to the spirit, or perform 
the duties of their high and holy calling. 
The Assembly rejoices in the evidence before 
it that the ruling elders very extensively are 
beginning to wake up to the immense respon- 
sibilities that rest upon them as office-bearers 
in the house of God, are beginning to seek for 
higher qualifications for the discharge of the 
duties of their office, and are beginning to 
enter upon the practice of those duties with 
increasing zeal, faithfulness, and efficiency. 
The evidences of this most important change 
are to be found in those conventions of ruling 
elders which have been held in several Synods, 
and in the frequent statements made by the 
Presbyteries in their Narratives, that ruling 
elders, with prompt zeal and activity, have 
aided the ministers in the revivals with which 
the churches have been blessed during the 
year. The Assembly cannot but regard with 
great interest the raling elders’ daily prayer- 
meeting, that has been held during its sessions 
at this place, and express the hope and oe 
that the spirit of these meetings may be car 
ried down to all the Presbyteries, and all the 
churches, and that soon there may be estab- 
lished a ruling elders’ prayer-meeting in every 

burch. 

' Whilst the reports made by the Presbyteries 
resent these encouraging facts, we are bound 
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id by the Presbyteries and churches } 


to state that they contain others of a different ; 


| 


} belong to the kin 


| ehatacter —others which call for admonition 


on the part of the Assembly, and fur hamilie 
tion On the part of all those members of the 
Church to whom they relate. .We mention 
one of this character, which does, indeed, 
carr all others in its"train; many of the 
Presbyteries deplore a prevalent worldliness 
in some of their chure aod its 
consequence, worldly confurmity. The avowed 
subjects of a Prince, who has declared that 
his kingdom is not of this world, are found 
bowing at the shrine of the god of this world, 
speaking the lan conforming to the cus- 
toms, and following the this 
world. The Assembly would solemnly ad- 
monish all members of the Charch are 
acting in thie way, and remind them of the 
great evil which they are of ity duing,: 
the reproach which they are bringing on the 
cause of Christ, and the injury which they are 
inflicting on the souls of men. That pro | 
of religion who lives in pursuit of the vani- 
ties of a sinful world, coaforms to its maxims, 
adopts its policy, and indulges in its amuse- 
ments, is recreant to all the solema vows 
which he made when he entered the Church; 
and, without repentance, mast be condemned 
with the world; and be assigned to a far. 
more fearful destiny of woe than that which 
awaits those who have never professed to 
m of Christ. 

Such is a brief history of the spiritual 

ress of our Church uring the t year. 

ike that of individual Christian fife, f is 
marked by lights and shades. We have, asa 
Church, sins over which tv mourn, and cause 
in the presence of our Divine 

aster, and earnest supplication for 

wherein we have failed all 
good which, with the means that he has 
placed in our hands, we might have accom. 
plished, Still we have cause to thank God,, 
take courage, and press furward in our work. 
with renewed zeal and confidence. Much 
good, immortal good, has been done. The 
bouads of our field of operation have been 
enlarged, and many souls have been broaght. 
out of the darkness of sin into the light and. 
liberty and blessedness of the sons of God— 
souls that will for ever shine as stars in the 
Redeemer’s crown of glory. 

Standing on the eminence which we now 
oceupy—the close of one ecclesiastical y 
and the commencement of another—let us for 
a few moments survey the prospect that 
spreads out before us, the field in which we 
are called to labour, the work which we are 
called to do. Most undoubtedly ours is no 
contracted field. Our vast Republic, com- 
posed of empire States, in its whole extent: 
invites and commands our occupancy. God 
has, as we believe, entrusted us with the 
meins and agencies which alone can save it 
from the dangers to which it is. exposed, and 
which, unless counteracted by some such'con- 
servative influence as that which our Church 
is adapted to exercise, may at any time work 
the ruin of all its most 8 institutions, 
But wide as this field is, and important as 
these interests confessedly are, they sink into — 
agen insignificance in view of the 
whole field which our Church is called to 
occupy, and the momentous interests for 
which it is her eapecial duty to cére and . 
labour. Her appropriate work is to give, as 
speedily as ible, to the perishing millions 
in our own land, and to the annumbered mil-— 
lions in heathea lands, the unsearchable | 
riches of the guspel of the Lord Jeaus Christ, 
fur the lack of which they are perishing. For 
the accomplishment of this great work we . 
believe that our Church is duly equipped. 
With her Boards of Education, Domestic and . 
Foreign Missions, Publication, and Churoh . 
Extension, with her institutions of learning . 
and Theological Seminaries, with ber pious 
and educated ministry, with her thousands of 
holy and praying men and women, and with 
the silver and guld in the possession of ber | 
members which they are bound to hold in 
trust for her to be us@@® after Lord has need, 
there’ is no department in the great’ work of 
the world’s conversion on which she may not - 
immediately enter. What we need is indi- 
vidual action togéther with combined action. 
We need that all our ministers, raling elders, | 


churches, and church members should be fully 


awake to the responsibility that rests upon 
them, and that they should perform with 
diligence and activity the work which proper- 
ly belongs to them in their several spheres ° 
and stations. Then, again, we need that the 
thousands of our ministers, ruling elders, and , 
church members act in combination ; that they 
carry out practically and fully the sublime 
theory that our Chureh is a unit—one grand 
army of the Lord, organized and equipped to 
cotitend with one common enemy, and accom- . 
plish one great work—publish salvation to 
the world—bear the standard of the cross to 
the utmost bounds of earth. What we need | 
beyond all things else is believing prayer. 
We live at an era of prayer, a time of special 
prayer, and of special and direct answers to 
prayer. From indications given during the | 
past two years, may we not hope that we are 
approaching a new and wonderful epoch in 
the history of the Church—a time when the 
power of believing prayer shall be manifested 
as it has not been since the days of the apos- 
tles. Presbyterians, into whose system of 
faith Divine influences enter so essentially, 
should, beyond all others, be distinguished 
for prayer. They believe that their sfccess 
in the conversion of sinners depends, not on 
might or power—human might and human 
ee on the Spirit of God; and that 
od has made it their privilege, whilst with 
diligence they employ the means of his own 
appvintment, to ask for and receive the pre- 
sence and the power of his. Holy Spirit. Let 
them only act consistently with their avowed 
creed—let all our ministers, ruling elders, 
and members of the Church, individually and 
in their various organizations, wisely and 
faithfully perform the work assigned them by 
the Saviour—and let believing prayer contin- 
ually ascend from all our studies, domestic 
altars, closets, and churches, and then we 
may confidently believe there will come up to 
the next General Assembly such reports from 
all the Presbyteries as have been presented to 
no previous Assembly. Then, instead of a 
general, a universal revival will pervade the 
entire Church, far as she has extended her 
bounds in home and foreign lands. May the 
Lord breathe such a spirit into the hearts of 
all our ministers, and through all the churches! 


WM. L. BRECKINRIDGE, Moderator. 


For the Presbyterian. 


PRESBYTERY OF DUBUQUE. 


The Presbytery of Dubuque met at Inde- 
pendence on the 3d of May. There was a 
good attendance both of ministers and ruli 
elders. The Rev. J. P. Conkey was elec 
Moderator, and the Rev. John Smalley Tem- 
porary Clerk. The state of religion in most 
of the churches was reported as ve goods 
and in some very precious revivals. Vital pie- 
ty, and sound doctrine are evidently on the 
increase. Mr. Jacob Conset, a licentiate, was 
ordained; the Rev. Alexander Caldwell was 
received from the Methodist Protestant Charch. 

The Rev. Dr. Phelps requested the Presby- 
tery to dissolve the pastoral relation between 
him and the First Church of Dubuque. The 
uest was granted, and the fullowiog adop- 
unanimously : 
The Presbytery of Dubuque, in yield 
assent to a hy 
relation between .the v. J. Phelps, D.v. 
and the First M@@sbyterian Charch of Du- 
buque, adopt the following expression of views 
in rd to the subject: 

lst. That by we do 
called upon to assume the responsibility o 
denying ae request of Dr. Phelps, it is with 
sorrow that we contemplate his departure 
from that people, and our sorrow will be 
greatly augmented if the matter shall resalt 
in hig removal from our bounds. 

Resolved, 24. That we bear testimony to his 
zeal, fidelity, ability, abundant labours and 
success a8 & minister of Jesus Christ, not 
in his own pastoral charge, but also through- 
out the different of the territory em-— 
braced within the limits of this Presbytery. 

Resolved, 3d. That our best wishes and 
prayers shall attend brother Phelps for his 
usefulness and happiness in whatever of 
the Master’s vineyard he shall be in 
the providence of God, to labour. 


Resolved, 4th. That the 
their deep orgs with the First Presbyte- 
rian Charch of Dubuque, on the occasion of 
their separation from a faithful and devoted 


pastor, and it is our earnest prayer that the — 
Great Head of the Church speedily sup- — 


te 


ply their lose. 
Joan Suatter, Temporary Clerk. 
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| PER REVIZAL L RE 4 D. ‘field, of the’ church. The Ro Ca- | 
vely refuse to send for their 
former so-called spiritual guides.” 
May, in their new Hall, which was 
ing in the passages, jes, and corridors. 
The effect, when this noble Hall was filled 
Oonnor 
Drum | 
extend strongly soute is by 
by 
of the recent great 
minds of the peop 
by the iministers to this subject; and by 
the pulpit, tracts, they 
were earnestly solicited to call upon their 
God for a . of the | 
eonversion of sinpers and the growth of holi- 
ness among the in le of God. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| assumed a m niger, more sudden, an | 
rapid ‘development. ‘Men and wonien, old 
and young, married and unmarried, paren 
and child, educated and unedueated, rich 
and poor, farmer and weaver, moral andg 
immoral, were sud@enfy~ struck with an 
overwhelming conviction of their sin and 
danger and immediately thrown into a 
state of ‘bodily suffering and mental excite- 
| ment. They did .‘exceedingly quake and 
fear’—the whole frame sometimes agitated 
with convulsion. The party 
so affected felt irresistibly compétied to pray; 
intemse enrnestoess,; for’ pardon of sin and 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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ypal rector’s pamphlet, 
which might aptly be entitled «A Plea for 
ytiog.”’ Episcopalians must be bear- 
tily thankfal to the good rector for his dis- 
dovery that Episcopacy was organized and 
its liturgy prepared by Christ after bis 
resurrection, and before bis ascension, al- 
though, rather unfortunately, there is nei- 
ther record or tradition of the fact. The 
rector is as much entitled to the merit of 
this discovery as the Dutch are to the 
d of America. A Dutch ship sailed 
from “Holland in old times, and was never 
again heard of; and where could she have 
gone if she did not go to America? Quite 


Tue Pressrrestan THEOLOGICAL Semi- 
or ‘THE NorTH-west.—The Board 
of Directors of this newly organized Semi- 
maty are required by the Constitution 
adopted by the Assembly, to hold their 
first meeting in the North Church, in the 
city of Chicago, Illinois, on Tuesday, June 
28th,. 1860; at ten o'clock, A. M. We 
are requested to state that it is hoped 
that every member of the Board will be 
present, as matters of great importance 
come necessarily before the Board at ite 
first meeting. The names of the Directors 
will be seen by reference to the published 
reports of the Assembly, in our paper of 
the 11th inst. 

Connzs-sronsz Larp.—The corner-stone 
of the new church edifice erecting by the 
Rev: Mr. Marphy’s congregation at Frank- 
ford, Philadelphia, was laid with appro- 


priate ceremonies on Thursday of last week. 
Rev. Dr. Boardman and other minis- 
ters participated in the exercises. 


Missionaries AND Missionary CaIL- 
preen Rerurnep.—The Rev. Mr. Janvier, 
missionary of the Presbyterian Board at 
Lodiana, Indias, together with Mrs. Janvier 
and their two children, arrived at Philadel- 
phia last week, in the ship J. P. Wheeler, 
Captain Robinson, from Calcutta. Mr. and 
Mrs. Janvier bring with them also two 
children of the Rev. J. H. Morrison, another 
of our India missionaries, to be educated 


in this country. Still another member of | Boa 
denominations upon all its fields, and, of 


this returned missionary band is a little 
boy, son of the late beloved martyr Camp- 
bell, the sole survivor of the Allahabad 
mission families. The little fellow’s life 
was providentially saved by his being with 
a friend’s family at the time of the massa- 
cre. An English clergyman in India was 
anxious to adopt and bring him up, but 
relatives in this country preferred that he 
should return to them. He has gone, 
we believe, to Western Pennsylvania. 

Tae AmeRIcAN 
New-school journal seems sorely chagrined 
that our late General Assembly passed off 
without an explosion. It is really lament- 
able and humiliating to see ‘those who 
call themselves Christians” eagerly watch- 
ing for anticipated dissensions amongst 
Christ's people, and disappointed and af- 
flicted because there is peace where they 
had hoped and prophesied there would be 
strife. Tell it not in Gath. 


A ReMagKABLE Case.—Mr. Brownlow 
North, a layman, in Scotland, has been 
moved in an extraordinary manner to preach 
the gospel, and with wonderful power and 
success. It does not appear that he acted 
under any ecclesiastical authority. The 
case came under the notice of the General 
Assembly of the Free Church of Scotland, 
and after Mr. North had been conferred 
with by a Committee of the Assembly, a 
report was made to recognize him as called 
of God to preach the gospel, and the report 
was almost unanimously adopted, and Mr. 
North goming before the Assembly was ad- 
dressed by the Moderator, who extended to 
him the right hand of fellowship. He in 
his turn addressed the Assembly. This 
case is so remarkable that we shall give a 
full acoount of it next week. 


OF THE Boarps.—The re- 
ceipts of the Boards of the Presbyterian 
Church for the month of April were :—Do- 
mestic Missions, $553599; Education, 
$8768 91; Foreign Missions, $22,047.28; 
Publication, $7795 90; Church Extension 
Committee, $1170 20. Total $45,318.28. 


— 


Cuurca-corna.—The famous Mrs. Part- 
ington being asked what church she went 
to, replied, “Avy paradox church where 
the gospel is dispensed with.”” We should 
think that she would find no difficulty in 
gratifying her tastes in Boston. 

DerecTiveE Statistics.—Notwithstand- 
ing the various and persevering efforts made 
to secure more full and accurate statistics 
of our Church, there is still very great 
neglect upon the part of those who should 
furnish them. Hundreds of Sessions send 
no report to their Presbytery, and many 
Stated Clerks are guilty of similar neglect. 
Although there is a printed notice on the 
blank forms furnished the latter by the 
Stated Clerk of the General Assembly, 
that «Reports must be forwarded by the 
lst of June, in order to secure admission,” 
numbers of them pay no attention to it. 
For the present year there are now over 
twenty delinquent Presbyteries. Their Sta- 
ted Clerks have been written to, but the 
tables have already been kept waiting, and 
it is now doubtful whether, if sent immedi- 
ately, they can goin. How do these Pres- 
byteries dispose of the express order of the 
General Assembly, that these Reports shall 
be prepared and read in the spring meet- 
ings of Presbytery? This order, if attended 
to, would put an end to these irregularities. 

The Treasurer of the General Assembly 
also informs us, that io sending orders for 
Minutes many of the Presbyteries have 
merely forwarded the fifty cents for cach 
member required for the Minutes, leaving 
the Contingent Fund of the Assembly to 
pay their postage. We take occasion to 
say that that fuod has been deficient for 
some time past, and, of course, cannot pro- 
vide for this extra expense. Some Presby- 
teries, which were formerly accustomed to 
make donations to this fund, have either 
wholly discontinued them, or else so re- 
daced them, that last year even a large 
balance on the bill for printing had to re- 
main unpaid. 


T their late General 
‘| ‘sutely 


, whieh has 
years past, 


been so manifest fora few 
y:; Our brethren are steadily and 
driftiog away from the great voluo- 
tary societies. The‘ ground already taken 


involves the essential principles of ecclesi- 


their present system of “co-operation,” 
which, in the nature of 
mately lead to separation. e can 
blame our New-school brethren for being 
restive ander the existing arrangements. 
To us it seems obvious that they are little 
more than a hand-maid to Congregation- 
alism. Their fands are managed and their 
missionary interests are controlled, to a 
large extent, by Congregationalists. One 
of the speakers esid—“«The Home Mis- 
sionary Society consists of three men, as 
near as I can get at it; and co-operation 
is patting our means in the bands of these 
three men, and leaving them to do the 
work. They might be thinned down to 
pretty nearly one man. From the first 
time I ever heard of the Assembly, till 
now, the Agents and Secretaries of that 
Society have come round and brought in 
resolutions, prayiog us to pass them, say- 
ing that the Society is the organ of our 
Church. They are the paid agents of the 
Presbyterian Church: They do not belong 
to the Presbyterian Church.” 

After much discussion, the Assembly, in 
view of ‘‘ complaints which had been made 
with increasing earnestocss from. year to 
year” of the mode of conducting their 
operations throuzh the American Home 
Missionary Society, appointed a Committee 
to investigate the subject and report next 
year. It is a little remarkable to hear 
New-school men exclaiming as did one of 
the speakera— Bring us back to the days 
before such men as Absalom Peters and 
Lyman Beecher came from another body 
amongst us!” Our New-school friends are 
just now getting their eyes open to see 
what the Old-school saw twenty years ago. 

As regards the American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions, the causes 
of grievance are equally great as io refer- 
ence to the Home Missionary Society. The 
New-school Presbyterians very naturally 
desire to extend their ecclesiastical limits 
into the foreign field, by organizing Pres- 
byteries as the Old-school have done. But 
here they complain that Congregational 
dominstion has again interfered. The posi- 
tion of affairs may be learned from the fol- 
lowing extract from the speech of the Rev. 
Dr. Poor, who spoke from his personal ob- 
servation and experience in the foreign field. 

‘After having laboured,” said he, “for 
forty years with the American Board, we 
have no Presbyteries on the foreign field, 
and no churches in direct connection with 
our Assembly. The reasons for this defi- 
ciency may be stated here. The plan of the 
has heretofore been to unite various 


course, this mingling would prevent any 
h eous ecclesiastical organization, un- 
less some should give up their preferences. 
This was not to be eed and wherever 
Congregationalists and Presbyterians were 
united in a mission no organization could 
be formed—if any, it must be of a complex 
character. * * * Bat this is not all; 
another cause has likewise operated to pre- 
vent Presbyteries being formed. It has 
been a direct, repressive influence from the 
rooms at Boston. Some twenty years ago 
there was a movement toward the organiza- 
tion of Presbyteries; this became known at 
the rooms, and the Foreign Secretary as- 
sumed the responsibility 
jections to the missions, protesting against 
the formation of Presbyteries. The enter- 

rise was given up out of deference to their 

onoured Secretary. This influence has 
continued to operate down to the present 
time. Still further, when the deputation 
went abroad in ’53.or ’54, it is well known 
that a part of the scheme which they under- 
took to accomplish was, that a!l missionary 
ecclesiastical organizations should be surren- 
dered, and that the missions should be or- 
ganized into a kind of mongrel establish- 
ment, neither ecclesiastical nor prudential, 
but combining both, and subject to the 


For instance, at Ceylon there was 
the Presbytery or association of Jaffna. 
There were no elders, and, of course, it was 
defective as a Presbytery. This organiza- 
tion was merged with one of the new order, 
and the operation of it was to preclude 
the operation of Presbyteries upon foreign 
fields. Thus the natural course which 
churches would take would be to organize 
congregationally. It was this that started 
the alarm of the Presbyterian Church.” 

As the New-school have already, not only 
in reference to Home and Foreign Missions, 
but also in regard to Education and Publi- 
cation, accepted the essential principles of 
ecclesiastical action, little further abrasion 
will be required to wear away the last fibres 
of the cord by which they have been hither- 
to bound to the Voluntary Societies; and 
thus they will be left, in like manner with 
the Old-school, todo their own work in their 
own way. True, this idea of embracing 
what they once so zealously fought against 
may not be altogether agreeable. One of 
the speakers, indeed, said:—*<In 1837 all 
agreed that Voluntary Socicties were to 
form a part of the very system of our As- 
sembly. It was the chief and leading 
thing. Remove these, and are you in any 
way different from the Old-school?” But 
after all, ‘‘sober second thought” is often 
the best, and the New-school might find 
themselves in worse company than that of 
Old-school Presbyterians. 

The only further inkling we need give 
cur readers of the state of things between 
the New-school and their Congregationalist 
‘‘allies’”’ may be seen in the following from 
the remarks of another of the speakers in 
the late discussions. Alluding to the Con- 
gregationalists, he says: 

“On their side, while we were still in 
the Old-school Assembly, they bid us God- 
speed in New Englandizing the body. But 
when we went off, a band of missionaries, 
most of our churches imperfectly organized, 
and left a great part of our strength, and 
institutions, and name, and rights in the 
General Assembly, in law, the General As- 
sembly ceased to be that valuable ally it had 
been. They then expected that in our weak- 
ness we should make haste, and make our 
wills and die, and let them take what was 
left behind. There was a pretty general 
feeling that we would wreck to pieces. But 
after a while we went to work to take the 
medicines necessary for us to live. From 
that time to this there has been rivalry.” 


OS 


ENVELOPES.—Many letter-writers con- 
fess their inability to observe the straight 
line in the direction of a letter. We have, 
in the course of our experience, both seen 
and given some remarkable specimens of 
the slanting tendency of the pen in the 
superscription of letters. A remedy has 
now been provided. The Messrs. Lyons of 
New York have sent us a package of en- 

each one having on the back two 
straight feint lines, to guide the pen, with- 
out at all disfiguring the envelope. Asa 
proof that popular, this 


a half per week. 


was 
As.’ 


on -Missions and Church Exten- 
| sion clearly brought ‘to light s clashing in 


writing his ob- 


episcopate of the Prudential Committee at 
Boston. 


he isa man of very ordinary talents, and 
that his sermons are neither wise nor elo- 
quent. Humble him thoroughly by letting 
every body know that you have a very 
mean opinion of him, and by letting him 
know that you never heard such fine ser- | 
mons as this neighbouring minister or that 


one es. This will make him feel, 
and such feeling, if not relieved now and 
then by a little encouragement, will be sure 
to wear upon him. Or you may assail him 
in other points. His pastoral visite are 
very unacceptable; he does not pay you 
sufficient respect; he visits others oftener 
than he does you; his wife bas numerous 
faults; she does not feel that she is the 
servant of the people; she dresses too well ; 
or she is always pleading feeble health; or 
his children are brought up too tenderly or 


‘bookishly; or a hundred other complaints 


of a similar character. Be sure of it, that 
when a minister koows that his wife and 
children are made the continued subjects 
of gossip, it will wound him like a knife, 
and if the thrusts are only frequent and 
severe enough, he will at length sink under 
them. 

2d. It is also an effectual method to 
keep your minister on low diet. What has 
a minister to do with eating and drinking, 
and why cannot he and his family live on 
air? Be sure to promise him the lowest 
possible salary, and as sure not to pay it 
punctually. Keep his purse empty, and 
you prevent him from being extravagant; 
and if he runs into debt for food or clothes 
raise an outcry, that such a practice is 
neither ministerial or honest. He may say 
that he was forced by his necessities; but 
this is a reflection on you that you do not 
pay his salary or send him presents, and 
you are in no humour to be thus charged. 
Besides, by this method you can render 
him perpetually anxious, and dispirit him 
for study or preaching. Then you can 
have a fine opportunity for complaining 
that he is idle, and not fit for his work. 
This low diet system will work admirably, 
and sooner or later it will be sure to kill. 
At any rate you will, by this method, get 
him under your thumb, and thoroughly 
humble him. You can humble the pride 
of his wife, too, and when you see her 
wearing the same old clothes, and the cbil- 
dren quite ragged, you can say how extra- 
vagantly they must have lived, or how mean 
they are not to appear more decently. 

8d. A third method is to pay no regard 
to your minister’s labours. Be worldly, 
neglect ordinances, regard sermons as you 
would an old song, show your minister that 
he is doing no good, and then lay it upon 
him as a heavy charge that it is all his 
fault that religion is dying out. This will 
sting him to the quick, and if he has any 
feeling at all, he will sink under it. 

Under any of these methods, which have 
all been well tried, you will soon find that 
a minister's health and spirits will suffer, 
and when he becomes dyspeptic or con- 
sumptive, you can let him know that you 
do not wish a sick man, and that he must 
give place to a new candidate for similar 
treatment. 

Perhaps, some may say, we do not wish 
to kill our minister. Well, be it so. We 
have no particular desire that you should. 
If you do not, then act in the very con- 
trary method here laid down. Respect 
and love and encourage him. Never fiod 
fault unnecessarily. Never make him the 
subject of severe animadversions before 
others. Pay him with sufficient liberality 
to keep him free from worldly cares and 
anxietics. Deal gently with his wife and 
children, although they may not be quite 
perfect. He will be grateful for this, for 
they are the objects of his strongest worldly 
affection. Above all, pay all respect to his 
message. It will encourage and stimulate 
him. He will study more, preach better, 
and pray more fervently. It will be the 
life of him, if you will only convince bim 
that you love him for bis work’s sake, and 
that he is likely to receive your precious 
souls as bis bire. 

On the review of the whole, we prefer 
that ministers should be permitted to die 
a natural death, aod that congregations 
should be free from all charge that they 
bad hastened their exit, when an inquisi- 
tion shall be made into this matter at the 
last tribunal. 


OUR RULING ELDERS. 


MONG the various promising indica- 
tions as to the increased efficiency of 

the Church, which have attended the gen- 
eral revival, few have been more gratifying 
than the awakening of our ruling elders to 
a more adequate sense of their duties and 
responsibilities. We trust that the time 
will soon be for ever past when a ruling 
elder’s functions will be regarded as com- 
prised in sitting in meetings of the Session 
and handing around the elements at the 
communion table. Important as may be 
the counsels of wise and judicious men in 
administering the government of Christ’s 
house, the ruling elder has also another 
most important work to discharge in help- 
ing the pastor to watch over the flock, and 
to promote by every practicable means the 
spiritual interests and growth of the Church. 
The ruling elders in the late General 
Assembly gave cheering evidence of an 
increased sense of their responsibilities, and 
of a quickened zeal in the performance of 
their duties. Soon after the commence- 
ment of the sessions they begun a Ruling 
Elders’ Prayer-meeting, which was held 
every morning at balf-past eight o'clock, 
and which was attended with manifest 
blessings. As one of the fruits of it, they 
secured from the Assembly an arrangement 
for haviog a sermon preached at the meet- 
ing next year on the Daties of Ruling 
Elders ; and they also issued a brief address 


to their brethren throughout the Charch, 


which we herewith append. We hope that 
every ruling elder will prayerfully ponder, 
and diligently carry out in practice the 
suggestions of this address. 


TO THE RULING ELDERS OF THE PRESBY- 
TERIAN CHURCH. 

The ruling elders in attendance on the 
General Assembly, at Indianapolis, in May, 
1859, send their cordial greetings to their 
brethren in eldership throughout the United 
States. 

God having put it into their hearts to 
hold a daily morning prayer-meeting, dur- 
ing the sessions of the Assembly, it is with 
devout thankfulness that they acknowledge 
his gracious presence in their meetings. 
And though deeply sensible of the imper- 
fect manner in which they have fulfilled 
their ordination vows, and performed their 
responsible duties as office-bearers in the 
Church of Christ, are fully persuaded that 
if they were more imbued with the 
spirit of their Master, and had right concep- 
tions of the solemn obligations resting upon 
them, in these days when God is granting 
such signal answers to prayer, and faithful, 
humble labour, in dependence upon him, 
they would be instrumental in accomplish- 
ing much more for the Church,"the world, 


and his glory. That they would be per- 


¢ | Many, of suchias shall Be 


bers of repel ing sinters, 
to the Chaith of Girist 


of 


these 


obedi 
other’s minds, by way of remembrance, and 
in the spirit of meekness and love, to offer} _ 


a few suggestions to their brethren: 


_ Firet—The importance of holding up the | 
} hands of their pastors, by prayers and coun- 


sels, in all their efforts to 


of Christ, and providing 
tem 


romote the cause 
Fiberally for their 


and seeking out and ing to atte 
of , and, by direct personal effort with 
individuals, seek to win them to Christ. 

Third-- Careful attention to young con- 
verts—taking them kindly by the hand, en- 
couraging, advising, and instructing them 
in their new relations and duties; thus 

oting their improvement and 
In grace. 

Fourth—Particular attention to the chil- 
dren of the Church, as well as the neglected 
ones among the 

Fifth—That in addition to the prayerful 
study of the word of God, some work on the 
duties of ruling elders be carefully and at- 
tentively read. 

Lastly—The great importance of estab- 
lishing a daily prayer-meeting at every 
meeting of the judicatories of our Charch. 

Our own experience, beloved brethren, 
of the happy influence of such meetings, 
during our stay in this place, and the many 
pleasant and long to remembered ac- 

uaintances with brethren, which but for 
these opportunities would never have been 
formed, has prompted us to offer these sug- 
gestions to you. M. 

Indianapolis, Indiana, May, 1859. 


REMARKABLE WORK OF GRACE. 
E have several times mentioned the 
very remarkable work of grace in 
progress in the Presbyterian church at 
East Hampton, Long Island. The Rev. 
Mr. Mershon, the pastor whose labours have 
been so signally blessed, writes us the fol- 
lowing in reference to the ingathering of 
the precious fruits. 
“East Hamprtoy, L. June 9th, 1859. 

‘¢ Messrs. Editors—Last Sabbath was our 
communion season. Our church was throng- 
ed. Many had been looking forward to the 
day with great interest. For five weeks 
the session had met each Monday afternoon. 
At their first meeting they received nine- 
teen, then twenty-seven, then twenty-two, 
then nine, and the last week twenty-seven, 
making in all one hundred and four who 
were received on confession of their faith. 

Those who were present can never forget 
the scene when this whole number rose to 
give assent to our Articles of Faith, and to 
make a public profession of Christ. Fifty- 
seven were baptized, including the most of 
those farthest advanced in life. 

The Spirit of our God is manifestly with 
us, and we are anxiously and confidently 
looking forward to our next communion 
season, believing there will be many added 
to our membership, already numbering 
over four hundred and sixty. 

Yours fraternally, S. L. M.” 


MELANCHOLY AND ATROCIOUS 
EVENT. 


OST of our readers will have seen a 
notice in the daily papers of the 
murder of Joseph Charless, Esq. of St. 
Louis, Missouri, by a man by the name of 
J. W. Thornton. Mr. Charless was shot 
down in the street soon after leaving his 
home inthe morning. The perpetrator, with- 
out a word of warning, seized his victim by 
the arm with one hand, whilst with the 
other he fired two balls from a revolver 
into the body of Mr. Charless. The only 
offence was Mr. Charless’s having given his 
testimony some time before as to a bank 
defalcation of Thornton’s. We regret to 
say, that by this atrocious and lamentable 
event, not only has the community of St. 
Louis met with a bereavement which caused 
universal lamentation, but the Presbyterian 
Church has also lost one of its most val- 
uable laymen. Mr. Charless was a rul- 
ing elder in the Rev. Dr. McPheeters’s 
church, and had long been a most effi- 
cient labourer in advancing the interests 
of Christ’s cause. He was first connected 
with the Rev. Dr. Potts’s church, but 
afterwards was one of the leading men in 
two different colonies for forming new Pres- 
byterian churches. He had also been, we 
believe, a member of the General Assem- 
bly’s Church Extension Committee from 
the beginning. His purse, as well as his 
personal efforts, was always ready for the 
assistance of every good enterprise. He 
had written to Dr. Palmer at Indianapolis 
to visit him on his return from the Gen- 
eral Assembly, and was on his way to the 
hotel to escort Dr. Palmer and his family 
to his hospitable mansion, when the cruel 
murderer met and struck him down by 
the ruthless hand of violence. Many 
of the members of the General Assembly 
which met at Charleston will remember 
him as having been one of the most valu- 
able laymen in that body. Not only in the 
Church, but in all public interests in the 
city of his residence did he take a promi- 
nent and active part. His untimely death 
bas caused a deep and wide-spread sorrow. 
The Rev. Dr. McPheeters, in his funeral 
discourse before an immense concourse of 
mourniog friends and fellow citizens, said 


‘of Mr. Charless: 


“Qur departed friend was of an humble 
and contrite spirit. In lonely prostration 
before God, he confessed his sins—disdain- 
ed all personal worthiness, and was the last 
man to seek or desire applause. But Mr. 
Charless was no ordinary Christian, and the 
character of such a man it is well to con- 
sider, and better to imitate. I speak in 
the hearing of a community where he has 
been known for half a century. Judge ye 
what I say—Mr. Charless was a man of un- 
usual loveliness of character, irrespective of 
his religious principles. By nature, frank 
and generous—full of kindly emotions and 
noble impulses, if he had remained a man 
of the world he would have been one of 
those who often put true Christians to the 
blush, by his deeds of benevolence and 
acts of humanity. Such a nature, trained, 
elevated, and purified by the grace of God, 
makes the highest style of man.” 


No Dancer.—A Western country 
preacher, in discoursing on the trials and 
deliverances of Daniel, who was cast into 
the lions’ den because he worshipped the 
true God and prayed three times a day, 
quaiotly remarked—« Be not alarmed, my 
brethren and sisters, for there is not the 
slightest danger that avy of you will thus 
be persecuted for a similar cause.” We 
often hear it remarked that the days of 
bloody persecution have passed; but may it 
not be apprehended that the Church of the 
present day does not exhibit that earnest 
piety and spirituality of character which 
enrage the wicked, and stir up within them 
the spirit of persecution. 


A New Romisa Saint!—A piece of 
news given by certain French journals as 
one of high importance, is, that negotiations 
are now going on between the Court of the 
Tuilleries and the Holy See, with a view to 
the canonization of Aen of Arc, who, it 
seems, has never yet been made a saint. 


end What are we 
Oregon ?— Ministers 


Sr. Hevans, Oregon, May 6, 1859. 

Messrs. Editors—I returned last evening 
from the meeting of the Preshytery of Ore- 
gon, which was held at Eugene City last 
week; and although fatigued with a jour- 
ney of ove hundred and forty-five miles oa 
horseback, I cannot suffer the present op- 
portunity to pass without a brief sketch of 
the interesting occasion, and of my trip. 

To the latter there was much novelty 
attached, for in the Atlantic States there 
has been of late years little of this primi- 
tive mode of travelling. I had been far 
more accustomed to the whistle and whirl 
of the locomotive than to the jolting trot 
of an Indian pony. My former experience, 
however, had given me sufficient skill to 
manage his horse-ship, and just one week 
before the Presbytery convened I mounted 
the roan pony which had been kindly prof- 
fered me for the occasion, and started. 
Teo miles from this place I was joined by 
brother Reasoner, with whom I had ar- 
ranged to make the journey. 

The first day we bad a spur of the coast 
range of mountains to cross. The charac- 
ter of this mountain is quite different from 
those with which I have been familiar in 
the Atlantic States. It is much indented 
with ravines and deep notches near the 
summit, which under the direction of a 
skillful engineer would afford good facilities 
for a road of easy grade, or even a railroad. 
There is no stone of any amount, and no 
rock croppiog out from the surface. This 
mountain is covered with a dense and mag- 
nificent growth of fir. It would be really 
astonishing to those who had never seen 
any timber but the stinted growth of the 
Middle States, to see trees of eighteen 
inches in diameter three hundred feet high. 
But even this is exceeded here. We had 
twelve miles of this forest to pass before 
we came to the open plain at the lower 
or northern extremity of the Wiliamette 
valley. We traversed this valley about one 
hundred and twenty-five miles, and without 
any hesitation I pronounce it the finest 
country I ever saw. Others that have seen 
much more of the prairies of the Western 
States, and of fine country than myself, con- 
cur in this opinion. 

The first town which we came to was 
Forrest Grove. It is beautifully situated 
on a gentle slope, covered with prairie grass 
and flowers, and scattered here and there 
low spreading oaks, resembling a large 
orchard of old apple trees. 
Methodist and a Baptist church, both of 
neat appearance; aud our Congregational 
brethren are building one still more im- 
posing. It is here that the Pacific Uni- 
versity is located, endowed, I believe, by 
the public lands. We had made our 
arrangements to spend the Sabbath at 
Dayton, a growing town on the Yam 
Hill, about six miles above its junction 
with the Willamette. We stopped with 
a Presbyterian family about three miles 
from the town; rode in early on Sabbath 
morniog, and gave out notice in the Suab- 
bath-school, which was commencing when 
we arrived, for preaching at eleven o'clock, 
and circulated it from house to bouse, and, 
to our surprise, the large wheelright shop 
in which the service was held was well filled. 

We found the people favourably disposed 
towards our Church, and some of them 
anxious to have an effort made to establish 
it there. They have started a subscription 
to build a church worth three thousand 
dollars, and have the money all subscribed. 
This building our Methodist brethren, by 
pre-occupying the ground, have managed 
to get possession of, although there are a 
majority that would favour some branch 
of the Presbyterian Church. 

Lafayette, the county seat of Yam Hill 
county, is situated two miles above Dayton, 
on the opposite side of the river, and is just 
now growing rapidly. They are to build 
a brick court-house there this summer; 
they talk also of starting an academy, and 
also of building a church. If we had a 
suitable missionary to occupy this field, we 
might obtain possession of both these, and 
in a few years, by the grace of God, estab- 
lish there a flourishing congregation. These 
are, however, but samples of the numerous 
thriving towns in which churches of our 
denomination ought to be planted. Otber 
denominations are far outstripping us in 
their energy and zeal, both for the Church 
and the cause of education in Oregon. This 
we certainly ought not to suffer. Not 
that I would diminish aught from their 
labours, but shall we, who have been fore- 
most in the cause of education, and in zeal 
for sound doctrine, in other States, be 
content that others shall take the lead in 
Oregon? 

What are we, as a Church, doing for 
Oregon? I was going to say, literally 
nothing. But we have four missionaries in 
the field; though these are not half sup- 
ported, and are driven by the necessities of 
the case to secular pursuits as a means of 
subsistence. This course leads them to 
choose Such fields as promise the greatest 
pecuniary return to their labours, often 
where the prospects of building upa church 
are not most flattering. But besides this, 
the minister of the gospel, whose whole 
time ought to be employed in study, pasto- 
ral visitation, and official duty, becomes 
secularized in his views and feelings, is 
obliged to mingle with the people in busi- 
ness transactions, until soon their respect 
for the sacredness of his office has so dimin- 
ished as to leave little hope of the success 
of his ministry. This has, to a considera- 
ble extent, been the case with the brethren 
on the field, and they feel that it bas oper- 
ated greatly to their disadvantage. But 
what could they do? They must have the 
necessaries of life, and if the Church would 
not provide these, they must do it for them- 
selves. This is easily accomplished in this 
State, where every useful employment yields 
such a rich return. 

There is at this time need of at least a 
dozen ministers of our denomination to 
occupy important points in Oregon. Port- 
land, the Dalles, Albany, Salem, Dallas, 
and Corvalis, are important openings that 
ought to be supplied immediately. But 
the missionaries must be supported mainly, 
for a few years, through the Board of Do- 
mestic Missions. The Church is abundant- 
ly able to afford the means of support, not 
only to these, but to a multitude of Jabour- 
ers on all our frontier boundaries. Let us 
pray that our Zion may become willing to 
do this. It would be an investment that 
would yield an ample return. 

But I promised to give some account of 
the meeting of the Presbytery of Oregon, 
which met in the Methodist church at 
Eugene City on the 28th ult., and was 
opened with a sermon by the last Modera- 
tor, the Rev. J. 8. Reasoner. The Rev. 
Joseph Hanna was chosen Moderator, and 
J. S. Reasoner Temporary Clerk. There 
was but little Presbyterial business transact- 
ed, the fall meeting being the principal 
one. It is, however, worthy of mention 
that the Presbytery received under their 
care Mr. Cyrus A. Furgerson, a graduate 
of Miami University, as a candidate for the 
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migistry, aed appointed Rev. R. Robe and 
E. Gary to superintend and direct his sta- 
dies. There are several other young men 
who are lodkiag forward to the same work, 
but who afe just commencing their aca- 
demic course, showing us the importance 
of institutions of learning under our own 


‘| supervision. T could but think when this 


candidate was received, that there is grounds 
to hope for our Church in Oregon, even 
though the labourers now are so few. God 
will, I trust, raise up io our midst some to 
preach his gospel, and it shall be my prayer 
also, that he may turn the eyes of those 
that are now labouring, or standing idle, in 
the ministry to this field, so white already 
to the harvest. 

The Presbytery remained in session over 
the Sabbath, and the Presbyterian church, 
which was finished on Saturday, was dedi- 
cated to the service of Almighty God. The 
sermon was preached by the Rev. E. R. 
Gary; the dedicatory prayer by Rev. H. R. 
Avery, of the Presbytery of New Bruns- 
wick. The church was crowded, and the 
audience attentive. The buildiog is a 
plain but neat one, thirty by fifty feet, 
without spire or galjery, and bas been 
erected for about $1600, $400 of which 
was received from the Church Extension 
Committee. Much praise is due the Rev. 
R. Robe, missionary and stated supply, for 
his zeal and perseverance in carrying for- 
ward the work. He has also assumed the 
debt of 4wo hundred dollars, which was re- 
maining on the house, that it may stand 
clear of all incumbrance. If some few who 
have been blessed with this world’s goods 
would share this responsibility with him, 
they would be rendering the church a good 
service. 

After the dedication there were about 
sixty communicants, of various denomina- 
tions and different places, who sat down to- 
gether around the table of the Lord, and 
enjoyed a sweet season of communion. 
The stated supply then addressed a few 
touching sentences to his own charge, going 
back to the time, not four years ago, when 
the first communion was administered in 
that place, under the shade of an oak tree, 
to some half dozen communicants. Now 
they have four comfortable churches. After 
these remarks we sung a hymn, and sepa- 
rated, hoping to meet again where we shall 
be permitted to drink wine anew with 
Christ in our Father’s kingdom. 

Yours in Christ, H. R. A. 


LETTER FROM DAMASCUS. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN. ] 


The late Disturbances— Quiet Restored— Stage- 
coaches in ge 
agements to the Jewish Mission— 0 
— Pilorime. 

Damascus, Syria, May 6, 1859. 

Messrs. Editors—The regular appearance 
of the Presbyterian, with its well stored 
columns, reminds me of my obligations to 
write you. I therefore offer you another 
short communication. 

Notwithstanding the many alarming ac- 
counts circulated during the last year 
respecting the unsettled state of Syria, and 
the exposure of foreigners in this country, 
we are, through the protecting care of a 
merciful Providence, still enjoying life and 
liberty, though this could scarcely be ex- 
pected, from any thiog short of a miracle, 
if all the reports thus circulated were true. 
Still, the same may be said of these 
reports, as is often said, by way of com- 
mendation, of a certain class of our ye'low 
covered books, that is, that they were gen- 
erally ‘founded upon facts.” For it can- 
not be denied that there was considerable 
uneasiness felt among the Christian popu- 
lation in different parts of the country, par- 
ticularly after the Jedda massacre, and in 
few places was this more perceptible than. 
in Damascus. The promptness, however, 
with which merited justice was dealt out to 
the miserable miscreants of that unfortu- 
nate town, restored the equilibrium, hum- 
bled the haughty Moslems, inspired the 
Christians with confidence, and allayed our 
fears, which we have not had since aroused. 
This spring every thing is quiet ; neither wars 
nor rumours of wars, excepting from civil- 
ized Europe, from whom we ought to expect 
better things; and the great improvement 
of the day in this part of Syria—the con- 
struction of a coach-road between Beirout 
and Damascus—progressing rapidly, so that, 
in about two years, we expect to be able to 
drive to Beirout in a coach and four, which 
will be a great improvement on the pre- 
sent mode of conveyance across the goodly 
mountains of Lebanon. 

Let us now turn our attention for a few 
moments to our venerable old city. Da- 
mascus is often said to be the oldest city in 
the world. Whether justly so called or 
not, this we know, that though it never 
rivalled im greatness either Nineveh or 
Babylon, it has certainly long survived 
them, as well as the many generations of 
cities that had sprung up around it, but 
have long since passed away. The popu- 
lation of Damascus is estimated at about 
150,000, about 112,000 of whom are Mos- 
lems, 14,000 Christians, and about 5000 
Jews, while the remaining portion of 
the population consists of strangers, sol- 
diers, slaves, &c. Of the different bodies 
of Christians in the city the Greek and 
Greek-Catholic are the largest and most 
influential, numbering together over 12,000. 
The Greek and Greek-Catholic Patriarchs 
also reside in Damascus. The Greek- 
Catholics, which are an offshoot from the 
Greeks, though finding it convenient to 
submit tothe Pope in some matters, still 
retain their own form of prayer, their own 
fasts and feasts, &c. The remaining Chris- 
tian sects, six in number, are comparatively 
small, though each has its place of wor- 
ship. There are altogether in Damascus 
eight churches, four synagogues, and five 
convents; and in the chapel of one of these 
convents we find the only organ of which 
Damascus can boast; and, judging from 
the sound of its squeaking machinery, it 
seems better fitted for ornament than use, 
though with few pretensions to great fit- 
ness for either. The largest of these 
places of holy retirement is that of the 
French, and though the building is not 
yet completed, it presents a very imposing 
appearance among the mud houses of Shem, 
it being entirely built of stone. In this 
convent the Sisters of Charity have a dis- 
peosary, where patients are prescribed for, 
and medicine administered gratuitously to 
all that wish to avail themselves of the 
charity; they have also a large female 
school under their charge. The Protestant 
community in this city ia still small; yet, 
through the united efforts of the mission- 
aries of the Presbyterian Church of Ireland 
and Associate Reformed Church (now Uni- 
ted Presbyterian of Awmerica, the 
cause of truth is steadily advancing. It 
must be acknowledged, however, that ap- 
parently but little progress has been made 
among the Jews, for whom the mission was 
at first chiefly intended. Owing to the 
discouragements met with in this quarter, 
the missionaries have been labouring prin- 
cipally among the native Christians, where 
a more promising field of missionary opera- 
tions isopened up. “Then Paul and Bar- 
nabas waxed bold, and said, It was neces- 
sary that the word of God should first have 
been spoken to you; but seeing ye put it 
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from you, avd judge youtedlves udworthy 

of e ug life, lo, we tara to the Gen- 

tiles.” Acta xili. 46. 
as you bévé observed, are 


by far the largest portion ofthe population 
of Datnascus, and are said tohave over three 
hundred mosques in the ptt many of which 
are spacious and beautiful, and richly en- 
dowed. The most magnificent of: these 
Moslem churches is one pre-eminently 
called the Great Mosque. This structure, 
you are told by Christians and Moslems, 
was at first a heathen temple, in process 
of time it became a Christien church— 
“The church of St. John’’—and ulti- 
mately a mosque, and of the truth of this 
there appears to be little doubt. It is a 
quadrangular structure, 490 feet in length 
by 324 feet in breadthysupporting a tri- 
ple roof and three minarets; near the cen- 
tre, supported by eight massive piers of 
solid masonry, is a large dome, nearly 50 
feet in diameter, and about 120 feet io 
height. The Moslems have also a large 
number of schools in the city, though of a 
very inferior character, which are very well 
described in the following extract from a 
recent writer :—«« If occupied at all, it is at 
most by a few scores of urchins squatting 
on the dirty groud, and see-sawing over a 
few leaves of the Koran, while they shout 
its verses in unison, led by a gray- bearded 
Sheikh, who sits knitting in the cor- 
ner.” The schools among the Christians, 
though not so numerous, are, however, of 
a much higher order, the best being 
that of the Greek Patriarch, which is sup- 
ported entirely by Russian money. The 
city is divided into three distinct parts; 
the western part being occupied by the 
Moslems, and the eastern by the Christians 
and Jews; “The street called Straight,” 
as nearly as may be, separating the two 
latter. 
Damascus is also the grand rendezvous 
of the Haj pilgrimage that sets out yearly, 
from the north, to the Huly City, and from 
this fact it is often called the “Gate of 
Mecea.”” From the time, therefore, of the 
arrival of the pilgrims, about the middle of 
the month Ramadan, till the 13th of the 
following month, our streets are teeming 
with strangers, eayser to buy and sell, and 
thus endeavour to make their journey a 
profitable one, as this is in no degree. in- 
compatible with the sacred character of the 


pilgrimage. 
Yours, Xe. A. H. 
For the Presbyteriaa. | 
THE TWO UNITIES—A DISCOVERY. 


Calm inquirers have long sought to find 
in the Holy Scriptures that clear warrant 
for diocesan Episcopacy which might excuse 
Christian men for insisting so much more 
on that mode of church government than 
oa the purity of religious doctrines, or on 
the regenerating office of the Holy Spirit 
in the Church of God. 

The Eureka of this discovery has recent- 
ly been uttered to the world by the Rev. 
William H. Lewis, D.D., the rector of the 
church of the Holy Trinity, Brooklyn, New 
York. It is contained in an exceedingly 
kind and proselytiog little book, which he 
has just published, entitled «Church Uni- 
ty.” This book seconds the movement for 
bringing other denominations into the Epis- 
copal Church, which first took shape in 
the famous ‘Memorial Papers.” But the 
movement seems to have degenerated some- 
what in the points of manliness and candour 
on arriving at this second stage. Through- 
out, the writer mistakes uniformity for uni- 
ty—dead, outward uniformity for inward 
unity of spirit—the oneness of Rome for 
the oneness of the kingdom of heaven. He 
thinks the reception of Episcopacy by all 
Protestants would be a panacea for almost 
all evils. He pleads bard for that, against 
every thing, and makes the usual offers of 
liberality in the other trifling little matters 
of sound doctrine, spiritual purity, and 
separateness from the world, provided he 
can be indulged in the vital Episcopacy. 

Dr. Lewis tells us that “Calvin burnt 
Servetus,” p. 52; that «Calvin approved a 
moderate Episcopacy,” p. 76; that the 
Presbyterian harmonizes with the Episco- 
palian in holding to the succession! p. 107; 
that Jesus (meaning our blessed Lord him- 
self) united in a liturgy! p. 72; omits 
Wickliffe’s view that bishops were pastors, 
and that of the English Reformers, almost 
to a man, to the same effect; and makes 
many other similar discoveries and omis- 
sions, all in a very smooth and dove-like 
strain. 

But the great discovery of the book is 
the time when, and the place where the 
Saviour taught diocesan Episcopacy. He 
puts it among his unrecorded teachings 
during the forty days between the resurrec- 
tion and ascension. 
then, ifatall. He says on p. 14—«< If we 


would be willing to look for the model of | 


the Church * * to the times immediately 
succeeding the Apostles, we might find that 
our Lord did not remain on earth for forty 
days after his resurrection instructing his 
disciples in the things pertaining to his 
kingdom, without leaving them forms as 
well as counsels of unity.” 

And again, on p. 67—“The inference 
would seem to be that Episcopacy was of 
Christ’s appointment, * * * set in order 
during those forty days in which he re- 
mained on earth to speak to his disciples 
of the things pertaining to the kingdom.” 

On this discovery a remark or two: 

1. It greatly clears up the question of 
church government as taught in the record- 
ed days of Christ and the apostles, to place 
Episcopacy among the unrecorded days. 

2. If the apostles established any bish- 
ops but pastors, they acted one way, aud 
wrote by inspiration another way. 

3. If Episcopacy were among the things 
recorded by the inspired pens of the apos- 
tles, where would be the necessity of look- 
ing for it in the uorecorded forty days? 

4. Are not recorded things more binding 
on conscience than unrecorded things? 
can we tel what unrecorded things 
are 


sopacy 
of the forty days. 

6. It is utterly in vain to expect Protest- 
ant Christendom to agree to be very loosely 
bound by the inspired and written Scrip- 
tures, and very severely and rigidly bound 
by things imagined to have been said dur- 
ing ‘those forty days.” 

7. This book will not greatly increase 
the confidence of others in the sound con- 
science of Episcopacy. 

8. It would doubtless be better if our 
Episcopal brethren would pay less attention 
than they do to this matter of outward 
uniformity, and more attention to a “unity 
of the spirit” with other Christians. It 
would have a tendency to guard them from 
the slander, as they consider it, of caring 
much for external religion, and not too 
much for the helioess of the heart and the 
self-denying fidelity of the life. 

9. So far as history gives us any infor- 
mation concerning that outward uniformity 
for which Dr. Lewis pleads, it is always 
most complete when the spiritual death of 
the Church is most complete—as at the 
birth of Christ and at the rize of Luther. 

10. The whole Church is far better off 
as it is than it would be in an outward uni- 
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Which should be attained by a sa- 
orificq:@f the great office of the Divine 
Spirit) tm society, to secure outward uni- 
formity under many bishops or under one 
LooKER-OnN. 
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AN EXCEPTIONAL CASE. 

Messrs. Editors—There is a minister be- 
lunging to the Virginia Synod whose case 
is exceptional. 

1. He is the oldest man belonging to the 
Synod who is now pastor, though he is not, 
in one sense, the oldest minister. 

2. He is the oldest pastor belonging to 
the Synod, having ministered to the same 
people for more than half a century, and 
having been pastor almost the whole time. 

8. He has officiated at more marriages, 
at more baptisms, and at more funerals than 
any other member of Synod. 

4. He has done more towards the educa- 
tion and training of the rising generation 
(or rather successive rising geverations 
than any other member of Synod. . 

5. He has done more pioneer work, and 
more riding on horseback in attending his 
places of preaching than any other member 
of Synod. 

6. And yet he has been (io all proba- 
bility) more poorly paid in proportion to 
his sacrifices and labours than any other 
member of Synod, having received not 
more than five or six hundred dollars a 
year as pastor, and much of the time 
not that. Indeed, it is highly prabable 
that mioisters who have preached ten or 
twelve years, or even a much shorter time, 
have received more in that length of time 
than the old pioneer has received for his 
half century work. 


RESULTS. 

Having had, for many years, an expen- 
sive family, and baviog raised and educa- 
ted children and grandobildren, he has 
seen trouble, and now his homestead (not a 
parsonage, for he has never lived in one 
is under mortgage for something like its 
full value, and he is but a tenant for life. 
And when he drops into the grave, his 
aged companion, who has borne with him 
the heat and burthen of the day, will have 
no home of her own to take her child or 
grandchild to, if one or more of them should 
be with her. 

Shall this continue? It is believed not. 
It is proposed to raise say $5000 as follows: 
Let the churches in the bounds of Green- 
brier Presbytery aim to raise say $2000. 
Let those in Montgomery and Lexington 
Presbyteries together aim to raise say $1500, 
and each of the other three $500, and let 
the money be applied in discharge of the 
mortgage, and let the veteran pioneer once 
more walk erect on his own few acres, thus 
converted into free soil once more to him. 
If any surplus, let it be given to the aged 
companion of his pilgrimage. 

In order that what is done may be done 
promptly, it is proposed that committees in 
each Presbytery take charge of this mat- 
ter, and present the object to the churches, 
and receive and forward contributions to_ 
William F. Taylor, a ruling elder of the 
First Presbyterian Church, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, who will act as Treasurer of the 
‘«‘ Pioneer Fund,” and report progress from 
time to time, through the Central Presby- 
terian. 


For the Presbyterian. 


AFFLICTION SANCTIFIED. 


Messrs. Editors—The Moyamensing Pres- 
byterian Church, Philadelphia, celebrated 
its third communion on the first Sabbath 
of the present month. It was a season of 
great interest and solemnity. The Rev. 
Dr. McDowell preached on the occasion, 
from John xix. 30. Four were received 
on examination, two of whom were mem- 
bers of the Sabbath-school. The circum- 
stances connected with the reception of 
these pupils were deeply affecting, and 
added greatly to the interest of the services. 
Their father, Mr. Samuel McMaullin, was 
admitted to this church at the communion 
in March last; and on the Wednesday fol- 
lowing he received a fatal injury from a 
fall in the store in which he was employed, 
which terminated his life on the 22d of 
March. He was a man deeply read in the 
Scriptures, and of earnest, devoted piety. 
For forty years he adorned his profession 
by a consistent Christian life, gaining the 
confidence and esteem of all who knew 
him. He carefully instructed his daugh- 
ters in religious truth, and manifested great 
anxiety for their spiritual good. During 
the interval of the accident and his death 
he suffered the most excruciating pain; 
but be was enabled to commit himself with 
calmness and subwission to his covenant 
-God and Saviour. He died in peace, leav- 
ing his family the rich legacy of an unsul- 
lied name and a bright Christian example. 
God is a covenant-keeping God; and his 
daughters, though left fatherless and mo- 
therless, were not forsaken. The sad afflic- 
tion which made them orpbans was blessed 
to their spiritual good; the prayers of their 
father in their behalf were heard, and they 
determined to devote themselves to the ser- 
vice of God, and publicly to profess their 
faith io Christ. It wasa solemn and affect- 
ing scene when they took upon themselves 
the covenant engagements, which their fa- 
ther had assumed in the same place three 
months before. When the pastor of the 
church briefly alluded to the circumstances 
here stated, hardly a person in the assem- 
bly could refrain from tears. 

The Moyamensing church was organized 
in October last, with twenty-nine members. . 
It now numbers forty-two members. As 
our readers remember, it is a colony from 
the Tenth Church (Dr. Boardman’s,) and 
has grown out of a mission Sabbath-school, 
established some years since. The Sab- 
bath-school is now larger than it has ever 
been in its previous history, numbering on 
its roll four hundred and twenty five schol- 
ars and thirty teachers. The blessing of 
God appears to rest upon the enterprise, 
and we trust it may be eminently success- 
ful. 


For the Presbyterian. 


A CORRECTION. 


Messrs. Exlitors—The reported proceed- 
ings of the last General Assembly bave 
placed me in a position before your readers 
which I feel bound to correct. I am re- 
presented as using language in my. protest 
which was considered “ disrespectful to the 
Assembly.” Iam unwilling to lay under 
this imputation, and must beg your indul- 
gence to place the matter in its true light. 
Alexander Frazer, a ruling elder in the 
eburch of Caledonia, had absented himeelf 
from the ordinances of that church for the 
period of eighteen months, as he alleged, 
from conscientious motives, not being satis- 
fied with the doctrinal views of his pastor. 
At a meeting of the session, called for mu- 
tual conference, after a speech from Mr. 
Frazer justifying bis course, the session 
proceeded the same day, without citation, 
without a copy of the charges, without 
witnesses, and without any of the forms of 
trial which our Book prescribes, to condemn 
Mr. Frazer, and finally to suspend him. 
From this sentence he appealed, and the 
appeal, by regular form through the Pres- 
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the Assembly,” was 


Your 


otful to 
in the above’ sentence. 


employed,”’ 0 alladed to the 
Rouidn ‘Chureti,) I was willing, to gratify 
some of our sensitive brethrea by erasi 
those words, and eo modifying the sentence 
as to mean the same thing. No other 
alteration of the protest was required or 
made) Roseet 8. Kennepy. 
Remanx.—We are entirely willing to 
allow Judge Kennedy the benefit of his 
ion, but we are compelled, in jus- 
tice to our reporter, to say that he repre- 
sented the matter precisely as it occurred, 
The protest was objected to because the 
language was considered disrespectful.” 
—EHads. Pres. 


Presbyterian. 
A. DEFENCE. 


Messrs. Editors—The young man whom 
the Board ef Domestic Missions refused to 
send to California is a member of my 
church. As his pastor, I feel compelled 
to defend him from the charges so reck- 
lessly made against him in the last General 
Assembly—charges that are likely to do 
him the greatest injury. 
| “ He is said to be an abolition agitator’! 
“He is said’! The rumour must have 
been a very faint one, for it never reached 
this community, where he is most widely 
known, till trumpetted forth in the General 
Assembly. Here his sentiments on the 
subject of slavery have been divulged only 
te his intimate friends; and they, Messrs. 
Editors—will you believe it?—have called 
him “a pro-slavery man”! We suspect 
rumour was so faint that it was never 
echoed outside of the Mission Rooms in 
Philadelphia. 
_ What means did the respected Secretary 
take to ascertain the truth of this rumour? 
He made no inquiries of me, the young 
man’s pastor. He wrote to no member of 
our Presbytery, of which the young man is 
a licentiate. The Professors in the Theo- 
logical Seminary at Princeton could have 
confirmed no such e and unfounded 
report. Neither could his fellow students 


in the Semi have borne witness against 
him, for not only did he never manifest an 
“impulsive and persistent disposition to 


agitate” his opinions on this subject, but 
never held the “opinions” imputed to him. 

It is very unusual to hold a man - 
sible for sentiments expressed during the 
immature period of his College course. Yet 
in this case the only proof adduced that this 
young man is an “abolition agitator’ dates 
from that early period. “It appears that 
the young man had occasioned some excite- 
ment and trouble in the College where he 
studied, on that excitin Even 
this, in the sense in which 
is falee. 
occurred in Clio Hall, which, were the 
bans of secresy removed, and the facts pub- 
lished, would redound to the young man’s 
honour and reputation for courage and man- 
liness. .And on that occasion he openly 
disavowed, as he ever has done, any sympa- 
thy whatever with “abolitionism.” 

Messrs. Editors, was it not an error, in 
judgment at least, that this young man was 
not frankly informed of the reason of his 
rejection? Then he could instantly have 
refuted the charges brought against him; 
would have been saved the mortification of 
a refusal which filled him with chagrin, and 
seriously affected his spirits and health; and 
would have been spared this public defama- 
tion as an “abolition agitator !” H. 

_ | Norz.—We have been averse to re- 
opening our columns to the Board of Do- 
mestic Missions controversy, but we cannot 
refuse such a defence as the foregoing, 
where personal character has been assailed. 


Foreign Items. 


CONVERSION AMONGST THE JEWS IN 
Lonpon.—On a recent Sunday evening 
four members of the House of 
Israel made a public confession of their 
faith in Christ Jesus the Lord, and were 
baptized at the Jews’ Chapel, Palestine- 
i. They were under the care of the 

v. Dr. Ewald, by whom they have been 
prepared for the sacred rite. 


Tae Pore THE War IN ITALY.— 
On a recent Monday afternoon, Cardinal 
Wiseman opened a bazaar in the Leeds 
Town-hall, England, which was for the 
benefit of St. Marie’s Orphanage, Leeds. 
In presenting a cameo sent by the Pope for 
the benefit of the bazaar, he said :—“‘ With- 
in these few days past, I have seen some 

irsons who have conversed with the Holy 
Pather in the course of the last week, and 
all, with one voice, have assured me that he 
is'as tranquil in mind as though he had no 
personal interest in the dispute. His re- 
marks were these :—‘ Whether in Rome or 
in exile, whether free or in prison, I am the 
same. [I shall still be the Vicar of Christ, 
and the Head of the Church.’” 


Woman.—A Hindu female recently said 
toa Christian lady:—“ Really your Bible 
must have been written by a woman, it con- 
tain8 so many kind things about us. Our 
Shasters say nothing but what is hard and 
cruel of us.” 


‘Carratn Burron, THE AFrRican TraA- 
VELLER.—Among the ngers by the 
Pera, which arrived at Southampton, Eng- 
land, recently, was Captain Burton, the 
famous Arabian and African traveller, who 
has made some wonderful discoveries in the 
interior of Africa, and who is the only 
European who ever visited Mecca, without 
disguising his religious faith, and escaped 
with his life. 

A in A 
Looker-on” calls our attention to the erec- 
tion of a large wooden crucifix in the 
Romish cemetery (adjoining the Protestant 

D re is affixed to the cross by huge 
varnished and bedaubed with 
red..paint, to represent blood. A kind of 

is placed overhead to protect it 
from the weather. Pilgrimages are, it ap- 


pears, made to the Rome is 


waxing bold in thus 
on English eyes. 

ron Cookery.—It is with 
ion that we point toa so 


A ScHooL 


great satisfaction 
of cookery, esteblished under distinguished 
at in London. Among those who 
, taken it up, are the Countess of Ripon, 
Lady Colbrooke, Mrs. Archibald Tait (the 
wife of the excellent Bishop of London, 
Lady Laura Palmer, Lady Bri an 
Mrs. C.. M. Lushington. The object. of 
this school is to teach correct principles of 


attended to.— Li 


Gasette. 
* This is an admirable idea, and should be 


forthwith adopted in this country. Bad 
cooks probably kill more than patent 
medicines and d is saying a 
good deal.— Eds. Pres. 

_ Tar Commemoration Festi- 
VAL.— at the London 
Crystal Palace are making great progress. 


been 
here; in order to give an idea of its 
= hundred and 
violins and violas, and one 
hundred and twenty violoncellos and double 
basses. Above one thousand provincial and 
continental choral engagements have also, 

made. 


Tue Curnzsz.—The people of 
Cochin China seldom make use of chairs. 


at different 
r the highest man- 


mandarins always know where they should 
place themselves. On the tables are placed 
small stands for refreshments, consisting 
generally of tea and betel-nut. 


DeatH oF THE Rev. Dr. STErnKoprr. 
—We regret to announce the demise of the 
Rev. Dr. Steinkopff, the pious and much- 
respected of the German Lutheran 
Church of the Savoy. The venerable gen- 
tleman died, after a few days’ illness, at his 
residence in the precinct at an early hour 
yesterday morning. The Rev. Doctor had 
for more than sixty years identified himself 
with the circulation of the Bible, not only 
in this country, but in Germany and Swit- 
zerland. He was the only surviving mem- 
ber of the 8300 persons who, in March, 1804, 
established the Bible Society.— 


Taz Avustnian Ration.—The food of 
an Austrian soldier consists chiefly of bread 
and soup—from one and a half to two pounds 
of been’ being the dally An allow 
ance of ten cents a day is made, to enable 
the soldiers to purchase meat and vegetables 
for soup. The soldiers make their breakfast 
and supper, generally, on a piece of bread 
and a little glass of brandy, purchased at 
the sutler’s. The horses are branded on the 
left hip with the initials of the Emperor, 
and of the province where purchased. On 
the left side of the neck, under the mane, is 
branded the number of the horse. The ra- 
tion of a cavalry horse is six pounds of oats, 
ten of hay, and two of straw for litter. Five 
days’ rations, attached to the saddle, are 
carried on the march. 


Sratistics or [raty.—The population 
of Italy amounts to no less than 27,107,047 
inhabitants. They are divided into fifteen 
circumscriptions; eight, containing 19,913,- 
804 souls, are under Italian. Governments; 
and seven, with a population of 7,193,743, 
obey foreign rule. Almost all the popula- 
tion are Roman Catholics, the number of 
those who profess other Christian creeds 
only amounting to 36,676, and the Jews to 
41,497. The births far exceed the deaths; 
the increase in the population is particu- 
larly remarkable in Sicily and Tuscany, 
where it may double in seventy three years. 


Frence Convents.—Two lawsuits have 
been lost lately by convents which were ab- 
sorbing large sums to the detriment of the 
legal heirs of persons whose wills had been 
by foul means made in their favour. One 
was the appeal by the Picpus community of 
nuns against the decision compelling them 
to restore 200,000 francs to the heirs of 
Madame de Guerry, who had withdrawn from 
the convent on account of domestic divisions 
and quarrels. The nuns are condemned, by 
the rejection of the appeal, to restore the 
money. The other was the case of a will, 
by which the property of a Mademoiselle 
Guillais was illegally to the di- 
rectresses of the Society of Mary Immacu- 
late. The will is annulled, and the Jmma- 
culate Society will have to restore money, 
interest, and chattels, to the rightful 
heirs. 

Breva’s Comet.—The French Academy 
of Sciences has received a communication 
from M. Faye on the singular phenomenon 
presented by Biela’s comet, which has ac- 
tually been split into two parts, each of 
which is now a separate comet. 


A Doo’s Tart OrGAN oF SPEECH. 
— What an absurd as well as barbarous act 
to cut off a dog’s tail! With his tail a dog 
expresses not only gratitude, as Fido did, 
but hope, entreaty, complaisance, affection, 
love, obedience, wrath, shame, defiance, fear, 
and frolic. It is clear, then, that in depriv- 
ing the dog of his tail, you deprive him of 
an organ of speech.— Blackwood. 

THe Prince oF WALES AND THE POPE. 
—A private letter from Rome says:—‘‘ The 
Prince of Wales, before leaving Rome, call- 
ed on the Pope and bid him farewell in the 
most cordial manner. On his Holiness ex- 

ressing his regret at the unsettled state of 

taly, the Prince said that he should be 
most happy to take him to Malta, if he 
liked to come with him.” 


Kossuta AT Mancuester.—M. Kos- 
suth addressed a large meeting at Manches- 
ter, England, on a recent Tuesday evening. 
At the conclusion of an energetic speech in 
favour of the neutrality of England in the 
present war, the illustrious Magyar said: 
‘Let Austria be forsaken .by England, and 
she will be forsaken by God. Keep your 
country out of harm—that is the best, the 
only practical service which, under present 
circumstances, you can render to the dawn- 
ing prospects of the cause of national eman- 
cipation. This is the only prayer I have 
to make, and may be the last parting word 
which I address to you in my life. I in- 
voke the blessings of the Almighty upon 
your country, to last to the consummation 
of time.” 


Demo.ition or City Caurcnes.—The 
Committee of London clergymen, appointed 
on the suggestion of the Bishop, to cousider 
the present ecclesiastical condition of the 
City, have drawn up a Report, in which 
they recommend the demolition of twenty 
City churches, and the union of parishes, 
thus giving to some incumbents larger pop- 
ulations and increased incomes, and provid- 
ing, at the same time, for extended church 
accommodation in some of the outlying 
parishes of the metropolis. On the sites of 
the churches proposed to be demolished par- 
sonage houses are to be erected, without re- 
moving the remains of the dead, and the 
towers are to remain, in order to indicate 
where the churches once stood. 


MILTON A CocKNEY.—Milton was a cock- 
ney. Such is the fact which presses itself 
upon our notice first in point of time, and 
not last in point of importance. It is a fact, 
too, which we not only forget, but against 
which also our whole knowledge of his poe- 
try leads us to protest vehemently. We 
imagine Milton as a man of the country, as 
seclauding himself in his earlier days, like 
the ce of which he sings, amid the 
leafy shades of Buckinghamshire, as far re- 
moved from “towered cities’’ and ‘the busy 
hum of men.” On the contrary, he was 
town-bred; he was born within the sound of 
Bow-bell, and within the shadow of Bow- 
steeple. He first saw the light in Bread 
street, one of the cross streets running into 
that thoroughfare to which old John- 
ston fone of the poet’s biographers by the 
way) referred, when he said, “‘When you 
have seen one green field, sir, you have seen 
all green fields. Sir, I like to look upon 
men. Let us walk down Cheapside.” He 


lived under his father’s roof in the city of 


— 


he went to St. Paul’s school, in St 
Paul’s'Churchyard; aod when he left the 
ital, it was in order to proceed to Cam- 
bridge. Up to his twenty-fourth year, his 
life was thus spent between the great me- 
tropolis on the Thames and the great uni- 
versity on the Cam.— The Eclectic. 


General Ftems. 


A Hanpsome Rev. 
George P. Van Wyck beio about to leave 
his present charge, his friends have 
presented him with an elegant silver pitcher 
and goblet, as a token of their affection. 
The articles are worth about $75, and are 
of superior workmanship. Such evidence 
of esteem on the part of their ow must 
be highly grateful to faithful ministers. 
This will doubtless be highly appreviated. 
Mr. Van Wyck will carry with him the 
earnest wishes of a large circle of 
friends. The inscription upon the pitcher 
is as follows: 


Zeal and Fidelity 
of our Pastor. 


To Rev. George P. Van Wyck, 
from his Friends. 

Gettayaburg, Penn., May 20, 1859. 

A Romisn Bisnop on tHe War.— 
Bishop Purcell, of Cincinnati, Ohio, pub- 
lishes a letter calling attention to the ency- 
clical letter of the Pope, ordering prayers 
throughout the Catholic world ‘‘to avert 
the scandal of three Catholic nations, armed 
with all the murderous appliances of mod- 
ern warfare, for mutual destruction.”” The 
Bishop expresses the opinion that there will 
be no necessity for the flight of the Pope. 
Of Louis Napoleon, he says:—‘‘ Aware, as 
we are, of the antecedents of the present 
Napoleon and of his uncle, we share not the 
disquietude of many Catholic minds, that 
the present apparent dictator of the des- 
tinies of Europe entertains any ideas that 
are hostile to the integrity of the States of 
the Church. He should, indeed, be de- 
mented not to see in history the point at 
which the downfall of the first Napoleon 
began, or fail to perceive that a similar 
policy would be fatal to himself.” 


ENGLAND AND Liserta.—About twelve 
years ago Liberia declared itself to be a free, 
sovereign, and independent State. Our go- 
vernment was the first to which its Commis- 
sioner, President Roberts, came to invite an 
acknowledgment of Liberia’s nationality ; but 
then, as since, the cold shoulder policy was 
shown. England not only promptly and 
cordially recognized her just claim, but 
sent Mr. Roberts home in one of her first- 
class men-of-war, and most kindly presented 
the young Republic with a small naval ves- 
sel—the Lark —to help to suppress the slave 
trade and to promote the interests of human- 
ity on the western coast of Africa. The 
Lark has done excellent service, and need- 
ing considerable repair, the British Govern- 
ment has again evinced its sincerity and 
good intentions towards the coloured race, by 
replacing it with the Quai/, a much larger 
and superior sailing vessel, in complete or- 
der. We learn that the latter went to sea 
from Plymouth on the 16th of May for Mon- 
rovia, where she is very much required. 
We hope that the Quail will have a safe 
passage, and prove even more useful to the 
successful Americo-Liberians than her pre. 
decessor. 


ILLNESS OF THE VENERABLE Rev. Dr. 
Notr.—Dr. Nott, (says the Schenectady, 
New York, Star,) we understand, is still 
confined to his bed, and was rather worse on 
Tuesday last. One side has been affected 
with paralysis. 

EMBARKATION OF MIssIONARIES—The 
Boston Journal says :—On the 13th inst. a 
company of five missionaries embarked on 
board the ship Race Horse, to enter upon 
the missionary work in the East, under the 
auspices of the American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions. They were 
the Rev. J. F. Clarke and wife, who will be 
connected with the missions in Northern 
Armenia; Miss Maria A. West, who re- 
turns to resume her duties as teacher in the 
Female Seminary at Bekek; Miss Myra A. 
Proctor, who will join the Seminary at Ain- 
tab as teacher; and Mrs. J. W. Parsons, 
who, with her two children, returns to join 
her husband in missionary labour. The 
usual religious services were held on board, 
and were conducted by the Rev. Dr. Paine, 
of Holden, (Mrs. Clarke’s father.) Quite a 
large company of the friends of the mission- 
aries gathered to bid them farewell, and the 
parting was a scene of deep and tender 
emotion. 


A Minister Lostnc n1s Monry.—Ministers 
are so little accustomed to have money, that 
they do not know how to take care of what 
comes into their hands. A clergyman, one of 
the Illinois delegates to the Synod of the 
United Presbyterian Church, at Xenia, IIli- 
nois, was robbed on the cars of about one 
hundred and thirty dollars, about the time 
the train was starting; one hundred dollars of 
the money had been contributed by members 
of the Synod for the relief of a r and 
afflicted brother minister in Illinois, and the 
remaining thirty dollars was his own money, 
on which he depended to take him home. 
The money was in a wallet, which he had 
carelessly placed in a side pocket of his coat. 


Kossuta anp Napotton.—The Paris cor- 
respondent of the New York Evening Post 
says:—** Kossuth is now labouring as earnestly 
for Napoleon’s success as he ever laboured fur 
his ruin, and I do not know how I could put 
the case any a Some two weeks ago 
I heard that the President of Hungary had 
been seen entering into the Palais Royal—the 
residence of Prince Napoleon. I did not then 
believe it, but I am now inclined to think the 
report correct. The Prince is a good deal of 
a Red Republican himself, and stands very 
well with that party. Who could have sup- 
posed it possible, five years ago, that Kossuth 
and Garibaldi would both so soon be the 
champions of Napoleanism?” 


Coywparisons.—Illinois would make forty 
such States as Rhode Island, and Minnesota 
sixty. Missouri is larger than all New Eng- 
land; Ohio exceeds either Ireland, Scotland, 
or Portugal, and equals Belgium and Switzer- 
land together. Missouri is more than half 
as large as Italy, and larger than Denmark, 
Ilolland, Belgium, and Switzerland. Mis- 
souri and Illinois are om than England, 
Scotland, Ireland, and Wales. 


No Counterreitine Postace Staups.—The 
story of postage stamps being counterfeited to 
the amount, annually, of one million of dol- 
lars, is said to be a fabrication of one of the 
“special news agents at Washington.” The 
Washington Constitution says that investiga- 
tions have failed to find proof that any postage 
stamps are counterfeited, and that, although 
occasional attempts are made to use cancelled 
and washed stamps in payment of postage, 
such attempts are rarely successful, and that 
no considerable luss to the revenue has re- 
sulted from this abuse. 


Present rrou tue Emperor or 
Rvussia.—The Emperor of Russia has present- 
ed a diamond brooch, valued at $5000, to the 
wife of Captain Hudson, in acknowledgment 
for the courtesies extended by him to some 
Russian officers while cagnged in laying the 
Atlantic Telegraph cable. 


Cotutsion witn aN Iceserc.—The steamship 
Edinburgh, which sailed on the Ist inst. from 
New York, bound to Glasgow, Scotland, put 
into St. Johns, Newfoundland, on the 8th inst. 
in distress, having been in collision with an 
iceberg. Two of the compartments into which 
her hold was divided were full of water, and 
it was only by the most vigorous exertions of 
her crew and all the passengers, and the con- 
stant working at the pumps, that she was 
kept from sinking, and Captain Cummings 
enabled to reach the above port. At one time 
her position was so critical that all the boats 
were lowered and supplied with water and 
provisions, and the passengers allotted by lists 
to the several boats, they expecting every mo- 
ment to be obliged to leave the steamer. The 

reparations for such a contingency were per- 

ect, but fortunately her commander was en- 
abled to bring the Ediaburgh safely into port, 
without a single casualty. The passengers 
were 149 in number. The collision with the 
iceberg occurred on Monday, 6th inst. at twenty 
minutes after eleven o'clock, A. M., when 180 
miles east of St. Johns, in a dense fog. The 
iceberg was first discovered directly ahead, 


in St. 


All the male passengers assisted the crew in 
working the panes and baili There was 
a dense fog all Monda and Mendes night, 


with rain, the wind fresh, but the sea smvoth. 
At noon on Tuesday, 7th, an observation was 
taken for the first time for three days, and the 
ship was fuund to be in latitude 47 41 north, 
longitade 50 29 west, the distance from St. 
Johns being forty-seven miles. Land was 
svon afterwards made, all hands working 
vigorously at the ponge and bailing. The 
water was only kept from flowing into the 
other compartments by their incessant labour. 
This disaster shows the value of water-tight 
compartments in steamers; but for the 
that the steamer was divided by bulkheads, 
the injury she received would have sunk 
her. She is a wreck, and will not be used 
again. Every passenger steamship should be 
provided with water-tight compartments as 
an additional security to the lives on board. 
The passengers speak in the highest terms of 
Captain Cummings’s conduct throughout the 
trying scene. By six o’clock on Tuesday 
morning @ number of the male passengers bad 
become exhausted, but the severe labour im- 
posed upon them by the necessity of the case 
was continued. Every preparation was made 
by — Cummings to secure the safety of 

1, The small boats were fully supplied with 
provisions, clothing, &c. and every one as- 
signed to a particular boat. The lady passen- 
gers sat up all night, ready to embark. 


> 

Momestic 

New Namuep.—The stockholders 
owning the new mammoth hotel, at the corner 
of Ninth and Chestnut streets, Philadelphia, 
have adopted as its name “Tae ConTiNnen- 
TAL,” without any affix of house or hotel. It 
refers, of course, to that great original assem- 
blage of delegates from the thirteen revolted 
colonies, which, throughout the war of inde- 
pendence, bore the name of the “ Continental 
Congress.” It was in Philadelphia that its ses- 
sions were held, and this is pre-eminently the 
city of American Independence. The soldiers 
whoserved under Washington and his Generals 
were known distinctively as Continentals, and 
their uniform still bears that appellation. It 


is a name redolent of the classic era of our 
country. 


Catirornta Mount Vernon. —The 
Philadelphia Press says:—We saw yesterday a 
nice little block of compact virgin gold, ad- 
dressed to Ann Pamela Cunningham, amount- 
ing in value to $3330, the result of only 
one month’s Californian contributions to the 
Mount Vernon Fund. This pretty nugget was 
received through the enterprising house of 
Messrs. Wells, Fargo & Co., from Mrs. Mag- 
dalen Gordon Blanding, the accomplished 
vice-regent of the Mount Vernon Assvciation 
for that prosperous State. 


Taz Mount Vernon Purcnoase.—From the 
Secretary’s report in the Mount Vernon Record, 
we observe that another instalment of $10,000 
has been paid over by Mr. Riggs, the Trea- 
surer, to Mr. Washington. Out of $200,000 
purchase money only about $30,000 now re- 
mains to be paid. But, “apart from the sum 
requisite for its proper maintenance and safe 
guardiansbip, the nt ascertained from 
reliable sources that it will require about 
$20,000 to restore the grounds and make the 
repairs necessary to arrest the rapid deca 
now going on.” Therefore the Regent will 
not be able to authorize the closing of the last 
payment until a sufficient sum has been se- 
cured to cancel the instalment, and to meet 
the responsibilities assumed as sovn as the 
purchase is concluded. 


Pustic Darinxinc Fountains.—The New 
York correspondent of the Philadelphia Press 
says:— Yesterday was a day to be marked in 
the annals of cold water. The first public 
drinking fountain in this city was erected, 
during the day, opposite the rotunda in the 
City Hall Park, under the direction of the 
Croton Aqueduct Board. An ingenious ar- 
rangement at the end of the spout is attached, 
answering all the purposes of a faucet, and 
requiring simply the touching of the cup to 


secure a very copious fluw of water. The 
fountain otherwise is simply a large-sized 
hydrant, having a number o cups 


Sarato 
(made of cast iron) chained to its wg 


Parer Woopv.—The Hudson Gazette 
states that Messrs. A. M. Baker & Co., at their 
mills in the town of Livingston, have been ex- 
perimenting for some time with a view of 
manufacturing printing paper from pine wood, 
with a fair prospect of success. 


Avp Awnotger Srar.—Thirty-three stars 
must be on the national flag from and after 
the 4th of July next. This is in compliance 
with the act of Congress, passed April, 1848, 
which declares that on the admission of every 
new State, one star shall be added, and that 
such addition shall take place on the 4th of 
July next succeeding its admission. Oregon 
was admitted at the last session of Congress 
as a State of the Confederacy. 


Corn Tomatoes.—Tomatoes at twenty- 
five cents a plate, and green corn at six cents 
an ear, were selling in the Charleston, South 
Carolina market last of May. 


Licutninc.—A Man Killed in Bed.—A ter- 
rific thunder storm visited London, Canada 
West, on the night of the 2d inst., during 
which a youth named William Peddie was 
killed by the electric fluid while in bed. An 
examination of the body showed that the 
electric fluid struck the leg just above the 
right ancle, traversed the body, and entered 
the head about the region of the ear, and 


apparently passed across the brain to the ear. 


o expression of suffering could be discovered 
in the fuce of the unfortunate youth, and there 
can be no doubt that his death was instan- 
taneous. What makes the matter more extra- 
ordinary is, that no mark of the lightning can 
be found round the bed or on it. No one was 
aware that the house had been struck. 


Overtanp News.—By the arrival of the 
overland muil at St. Louis, Missouri, we see 
that General [larney had issued orders for 
the organization of an expedition, under the 
command of Captain Wallon, to open a wagon 
road from the Columbia river to Salt Lake. 
The news from Frazer’s river continues dis- 
couraging. Most of the California miners 
were returning from there. A large fleet of 
clippers was due at San Francisco, some of 
them being out over one hundred days. The 
goods expected in these ships would depress 
the market, and there was no prospect of an 
advance in prices. Trade was bris , and the 
mining news favourable. 


Srruck sy Licatninc.—During the heavy 
storm on Friday afternoon the lightning struck 
a house in Newton, Gosport, Maryland, ran 
down the chimney, knocked a panel out of the 
door against which a gentleman was sitting, 
tore the shoes of a child, burnt the clothes of 
another, and split its foot open, and perform- 
+ other astonishing freaks, and no one was 
killed. 


Matcu Maxtne.—The Utica York) 
Herald says that Mr. Gates, of Frankfort, 
Iierkimer county, has made — the last 
eighteen years, about 6,455,000,000'0f matches, 
using 1,250,000 feet of lumber. He now makes 
2,750,000 daily, making use of 500 feet of lum- 
ber. Ile uses 5 pounds of ee horus daily, 
which is about the amount found in the bones 
ofa single horse. Ile has thus used up the 
skeletons of about 2300 horses—a host of 
**matched” teams. 


Wasuaincton Monuwent.—The Washington 
National Monument Society having applied 
to the Secretary of War for an engineer officer 
to take charge of the monument, under direc- 
tion of the Society as engineer and architect, 
the Secretary has detailed Lieutenant Ives as 
topographical engineer for the service, in 
addition to his duties under the War Depart- 
ment. 


Fexate Doctors.—The Pennsylvania Medi- 
cal Society, in session last week in Philadel- 
phia, adopted a report endorsing the recom- 
mendation of the rd of Censors of the 
Philadelphia County Medical Society, that 
regular physicians should refuse to associate 
or consult with the graduates of the Female 
Medical Colleges. 


Ficut wita tue Morwons.—A fight be- 
tween Mormon Saints and Pike’s Peakers 
took place in [owa, not lung since, in which 
the Peakers rescued a young lady who had 
become disgusted with the fullowers of Brig- 
ham. 


Camets on aN AtaBawa Piantation.—The 
Selma (Alabama) Sentinel of the 20th ult. 
says:—The camels purchased by Mr. Wool- 
sey from Captain Machado last week, seem to 
unswer many useful purposes. The other day 
one of the animals, with rider, brought twelve 
bushels of shelled corn to town to mill. So 
one camel, in milling alone, will answer the 


swept entirely away. People had to abandon 
their houses to avoid the inundation, and the 
mills and levees were greatly damaged. 


Kit Carson.—Kit Carson has been sent 
from New Mexico towards Pike’s Peak, to 
caution the miners who are about extending 
their prospecting as far down as the Valla Se- 
lada, not to provoke the Indians to hostility, 
and also to urge the Indians to keep away 
from the mining country. 

Nationat Aoricutturat Farr.—The Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the United States Agri- 
cultural Society have decided to hold the sev- 
enth National Agricultural Exhibition in Cot- 
tage Grove, near Chicago, commencing on 
September 12th. The premium list amounts 
to $20,000. 


Crayperrizes 
county, New Jersey, has lung been celebrated 
for the — and quality of her buckleber- 
ries and cranberries, and hundreds of thou- 
sands of bushels are annually sent to market. 
The profit on the crop, on good land, is from 
$100 to $500 per acre, and the appearance of 
both, at the present time, is said to be very 
promising. 

Tas Frost ano tae Crors.—From papers 

blished in that section of Ohio where the 
ate frosts were supposed to have done the 
most damage, we learn that the mischief has 
been much overrated. It is now stated that 
the injury to the wheat has been very slight; 
to the corn even less, and, in fact, the only 
crops severely nipped were the tomatoes, cu- 
cumbers, beans, &c., and there is yet time to 
replant these. The grapes, too, are injured, 
but not to any great extent. 


Cuttivation or Tea.—A case of tea seed 
from Ilung Kong, per ship Eagle, has just 
been received by the Agricultural Bureau of 
the United States Patent Office. Another lot 
now on the way, on board the ship Romance 
of the Seas, will complete the stock. Appli- 
cations from all quarters for these seeds are 
received by every mail. Most of the appliva- 
tions come from Southern States. The plant 
may be cultivated as far north as the southern 
portion of New York, and some propose a 
trial of the seed in Massachusetts. In China, 
tea is grown in climates that make ice of ten 
inches thickness during the winter. 


Ratuer Sincutar.—The way the body of 
the railroad conductor, drowned in Shrews- 
bury Pond, Vermont, some days ago, was 
found was thus:—Some quicksilver was put 
in a loaf of brown bread, and the latter 
placed in the water; immediately it started 
off like a live animal, against a strong current 
of wind and waves, and went as fast as some 
men who fullowed it could row a boat, till it 
came to where the body was found, which 
was sixty feet under water, and there stopped! 


A Loxa Brivat Tovr.—A happy couple 
have just returned to Falmouth, Massachu- 
setts, from their wedding trip, which was a 
whaling voyage that lasted five years. Dur- 
ing their absence the wife gave birth to two 
babes, one of which was a child of four years 
when it reached home. 


Deata rrom a Sinoutar Cause.—A few 
days since a German, who is only known by 
the name of ‘“Stephe,” while engaged at 
Hudson City, New Jersey, in dressing a cow 
which had died from disease, accidentally cut 
his arm with a knife which he was using. 
His arm shortly after became inflamed, ook 
growing gradually worse, finally resulted in 
his death. 


Epitor Retirinc.—Roger A. Pryor, Esq., 
has retired from the Washington Slates, to 
practice his profession in Petersburg, Vir- 
ginia. 

Coat Burnino 1n Locomotives Massa- 
causetTts.—The experiment of burning coal in 
locomotives, with a view of economizing the 
cost of fuel, is succeeding admirably in Mas- 
sachusetts. In areport of the amount of coal 
consumed and the miles run by fifteen loco- 
motives on the Boston and Providence road 
for the six months ending May 3lst, 1859, it 
is shown that the average coal used per mile 
for both passenger and freight engines is 32.9 
pounds, or about 10 miles per ton. The aver- 
age cost per mile is $8.57. The coal costs on 
the tender, all expenses included, $5.84 per 
ton of 2240 sonal. The whole number of 
pounds of coal used is 2,597,270, or 1159} 
tons, and the aggregate miles run by both 
senger and freight trains was 78,995. The fuel 
expenses per mile run on this road have been 
reduced within a very few years about 67 per 
cent., according to the above statement. This 
shows what can be done by an intelligent 
adaptation of the means to the end. 


Tae Micx Business or New Yorx.—Some 
idea may be formed of the extent of the milk 
business by the quantity which arrives in New 
York daily through one channel. About two 
hundred and forty single and double wagons 
cross the Jersey City ferry every night for 
their supply of milk, which arrives principally 
by the New Yorkand Erie Road. The wagons 
average eighteen chns of forty quarts each, 
making a total of 176,800 quarts. The freight 
upon milk on the New York and Erie Road 
amounts to about $1000 per day. 


Peacn Cror.—The Smyrna (Delaware) 
Times of a recent date says:—‘It is now ap- 
parent, as the season advances, that the peach 
crop has not been injured as much as was at 
first anticipated. In some localities the crop 
bas been Penefitted, rather than injured, by 
the frosts, for if all the fruit had remained on 
the trees and come to perfection, it must have 
been inferior, if, indeed, the trees could have 
sustained the great weight. This has been 
the case in Cecil county, Maryland, particu- 
larly, and in fact on the most or the entire of 
the Eastern Shore. We are inclined to think 
that the orchards bordering on the Delaware 
River and Bay have sustained the greatest 
injuries. In this section the early varieties 
were severely hurt; in some orchards nearly 
all destroyed; but there will bea fair yield of 
the other varieties, which will, no doubt, hand- 
somely remunerate the growers.” 


Pixe’s Peax.—The gold excitement has 
had a fresh impetus given to it by recent 
accounts from Pike’s Peak. It is said that 
immense quantities of the precious ore have 
been discovered on the north furk of Vasquez 
Creek, and that miners were making from 
$150 to $500 per day! The greatest exvite- 
ment prevails in consequence throughout that 
section of country, and people are flocking 
towards the mountains in immense numbers. 
A despatch from Denver Vity says that place 
is nearly depopulated, men, women, and chil- 
dren having rushed towards the gold regions. 
Oo the other hand, the most distressing ac- 
counts are given of the sufferings of the 
Pike’s Peak emigrants. We know some of 
these to be true. . All persons who are doing 
tolerably well at home had better stay where 
they are. 


Foreign Hews. 


FROM EUROPE. 


The last arrivals bring London papers to the 
4th of June. 

There had been no decisive battle between the 
main armies. The Sardinians had, however, suc- 
ceeded in forcing a passage over the river Sesia, 
and capturing Palestro from the enemy. 

The Paris Pays states that England is endea- 
vouring to renew diplomatic relations with Naples, 
but only on the condition that France will simul- 
taneously do the same. 

The London Advertiser states that Kossuth in- 
tended to leave England in eight or ten days for 
Hungary. He goes, in the first instance, to Genoa, 
with the full concurrence of the King of Sardinia 
and the Emperor Napoleon, and will then concert, 
with General Kiapka and other eminent Hun- 
garian officers, who are waiting to receive him, 
measures for throwing off the Austrian yoke in 
their native country, and for restoring its independ- 
ence. He had delivered two more speeches—one 
at Bradford and the other at Glasgow. They were 
the same in sentiment and words as his London 
speech. At the close of his speech at Glasgow he 
said. bid you farewell. May a bountiful Pro- 
vidence pour its blessings on each and all of yon, 
on your city, and the country at large; that, strong 
by the enjoyment of the first gift of Heaven—lib- 
erty—the star of Britannia may shine from the 
canopy of nations with undiminishing lustre.” 

We have a rumonr from Paris that two priests 
have been shot at Alessandria for conspiring to 
assassinate the Emperor Napoleon, as an eneiny of 
the Pope and of the Roman Catholic Church. 

The correspondent of the London Times reports 
that several colonels of Swiss regiments are com- 
promised in a conspiracy against the Crown Prince. 

Advices from Marseilles state that the steamers 
arriving at that port from Italy were crowded with 
passengers. The English were leaving Tuscany, 
the Roman States, and Naples. 

Letters from Rome state that the greatest enthu-. 
siasm was produced among the people and the 


French troops 
French arms ® 
spread very mach. | 

Prince Napoleon had gone into Tuscany, but in 
an address to the people he deprecated the idea of 
his wishing to obtain any power in lrmly. 

The Red Sea cable was believed to have been 
successfully laid from Suez to Perim, a distance of 
1260 miles 

It was reported at Paris that as soon as the French 
enter-Milan, England and Prussia wil! jointly make 
strenuous efforts to terminate the war by negotia- 
tion. 

A fight had occurred at Florence between some 
English and American sailors, on account of the 
latter wearing tri-colour rosettes. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

The English Parliament met on the 3ist May. 
Speaker Denison was unani re-elected. No 
business will be done in Parliament until after the 
delivery of the Queen's speech, which was to have 
been on the 7th inst. The London Herald mentions 
a rumour that Mr. Bright and the radicals in Par- 
liament have been gained by the government 
by the offer of three seats in the Cabinet. The 
London Post,in reply to some statements as to 
Lord Palmerston and Lord John Russell being 
actuated by mutual rivairy, says the public may 
rest assured that if the Liberal party cannot act 
unitedly, the fault will not rest with its chiefs. 
England continued her war preparations, and 
volunteer riflemen and sailors were had by the 
thousand. Sir William Armstrong was to soon 
supply seven hundred of his new guns for the de- 
fence of the coast, with a vast number of his one 
hundred and twenty pounders, destined for use in 
the Channel fleet. A great explosion of saltpetre 
occurred on board the troop ship Eastern Monarch, 
from Kurrachee, while she was anchored off Spit- 
head, with 500 returned soldiers and their families 
on board. The ship was speedily enveloped in 
flames, but through the prompt action of her offi- 
cers and crew, all but seven persons were saved. 
Five out of the seven lost were children, who were 
killed by the explosion. This incident may again 
raise the question whether or not saltpetre will 
explode. Ithas been doubted and discussed ex- 
tensively in the United States. 

Dr. Hethby, the medical otlicer of health for the 
city of London, reports that the Thames has, within 
the last few days, notwithstanding the early period 
of the year, exhibited unmistakable symptoms of 
otfensiveness, and more pungently than last suin- 
mer. 

Prince Alfred in Egypt —The following appears 
in the Malta Times of May 17:—His Royal High- 
ness, Prince Alfred, arrived from Canea, after hav- 
ing visited Alexandria and the ports of the Syrian 
coast. During the stay at Alexandria, which was 
over a month, the whole of the ship's company 
were liberally supplied with beef, mutton, rice flour, 
cotfee, sugar, tobacco, and even sherry for the offi- 
cers, at a cost to the Pasha of from $2500 to $3000 
aday. Carriages with four horses, and steamers 
on the Nile, were placed at the disposal of the 
Prince and officers of the ship; and Nubur Bey, 
the director of the transit, was specially deputed 
by the Viceroy to attend upon his Royal Highness. 
On the part of the young Prince, some very hand- 
some gold mounted opera glasses, telescopes, revol- 
vers, mathematical instruments, and other like ob- 
jects, have been largely distributed to Pashas and 
other Egyptian and Turkish authorities at places 
visited by his Royal Highness. 


FRANCE. 


It was ramoured that Napoleon would return to 
Paris in August, after the first series of military 
operations are carried into effect. On the 26th ult. 
the Empress received the members of the great 
bodies of the State, and addressed a speech to the 
President of each body. Her Majesty said to 
Count Morney, President of the Corps Legislatif, 
that she depended upon the enlightened patriotism 
of the deputies to maintain in their several depart- 
ments that confidence which all must feel in the 
energy of the army, and, when the day of victory 
shall have come, in the moderation of the Em- 
peror. Her Majesty further said that she reckoned 
upon the support of the entire nation, which, during 
the absence of the Chief it had chosen, would 
never be found wanting to a woman and a child. 
Loud and long applause followed the conclusion of 
this address, Flat bottomed gun-boats are being 
constructed in France to navigate the Po, Ticino, 
and other rivers of Italy. Twenty-two additional 
batallions of foot chasseurs are to be organized. 
Prince Napoleon's army corps is now complete, 
and prepared for campaigning. This division of 
the French army has received marching orders, 
and will begin to operate immediately. 

PORTUGAL. 

According to advices received from Lisbon, the 
Portuguese Government has declared to the Cortes 
its intention of remaining neutral during the present 
war. 


FROM THE SEAT OF WAR. 


An official Sardinian bulletin says that the Sar- 
dinians passed the Sesia in the face of the Aus- 
trians, who were fortified at Palestro, after a severe 
conflict, and carried the place, making many pri- 
soners. The Sardinians were under the immediate 
command of King Victor Emmanuel, who exhi- 
bited, it is said, great tact as a warrior. In an 
effort on the part of the Austrians to retake the 
town, one thousand of them were taken prisoners 
by the Sardinians. The Sardinian bulletin reports 
that five hundred Austrians were drowned during 
the fight. How many fell in the battle is not yet 
known. Theconflict must have been a sanguinary 
one. The Sardinians are believed to have been 
terribly cut up, but their loss is not mentioned. 
An Austrian General is reported killed. Napo- 
leon subsequently visited the battle field, and 
congratulated the Sardinians on the result. The 
latest report from Turin was that the Austrians 
were in full retreat across the Ticino into Lom- 
bardy. The insurrection in Lombardy was spread- 
ing. General Garibaldi was making some bold 
movements in Lombardy. On the 27th of May, 
after a furious fight of three hours, he entered 
Como. The Austrians retreated to Camerlatta, 
where the combat was renewed, and the Aus- 
trians again retreated towards Milan. All the 
steamers on the Lakes were in the hands of the 
patriots. It was reported, via Berne, that on the 
29th ult. Garibaldi was defeated by a superior 
force, and withdrew into the Canton Tissin. Later 
accounts, however, state that he bad resumed the of- 
fensive, and had recovered possession of Varese and 
Como. The French headquarters were at Vercelli, 
while Gen. Niel, commanding the left wing, had oc- 
cupied Novara. The contentsof the French bulletins 
are unimportant. The Emperor was about to move 
his headquarters from Alessandria, and it was re- 
ported he would goto Casale. The Austrians, in 
considerable force, had occupied Bobbio, The 
Austrian accounts of the battle of Montebello repre- 
sent their loss as only 290 killed, 715 wounded, 
and 283 missing. The French squadron in the 
Adriatic have captured 35 Austrian vessels, valued 
at four million francs. 

A telegram in Paris Moniteur, dated Alessaniria, 
May 29th, says:—The Emperor Napoleon is enjoy- 
ing perfect health, We have but few sick. The 
weather is beautiful, and the harvest has begun. 
The army is abundantly supplied, and the soldiers 
continue to feel full of confidence, and are in hig 
spirits, 

NAPLES. 

It is said that all the powers, with the exception 
of France and Sardinia, had acknowledged, by 
telegraph, the new King of Naples. The King 
was proclaimed at Caserta, on Sunday, the 22d ult. 
and the garrison took the oath of allegiance the 
same day. The garrison of Naples took the same 
oath on the 25th. The capital was tranquil, but it 
was feared that court intrigue might give rise to 
trouble. The King, confiding in bis army, was 
making preparations to suppress any outbreak of a 
revolution de palais. He had ordered the arrest of 
several suspected persons of distinction, In his 
proclamation, announcing his accession to the 
throne, the King avoids making any engagements 
for the future, and from announcing bis opinion on 
the Italian peninsular question. 


PRUSSIA. 


The Ecclesiastical Council has ordered prayers 
in the churches for the preservation of peace in 
Prussia and Germany. 


TURKEY. 


The latest intelligence was to the effect that a 
revolt in the whole of European Turkey was 
imminent. The garrison at Belgrade has been 
reinforced, and its numbers are reported to be 
trebled. The Porte is about to send a strong force 
to the Adriatic. Herzegavina was in open revolt. 


4q Married. 


At Philadelphia, on the 7th inst., by the Rev. 
L. H. Christian, Mr. Davin Rnoapes to Miss Exiza- 
petH Awecia Scaoxew, all of Philadelphia. 

At Mechanicsburg, Pennsylvania, on the 8th 
inst., by the Rev. George Morris, Mr. Taomas 
Strawsrines of Lewisburg, Pennsylvania, to Mrs. 
E. Dats of Mechanicsburg. 

In Berwick, Pennsylvania, on Thursday, the 9th 
inst., by the Rev. J. M. Salmon, Mr. Craos Muit- 
Ler to Miss Catsarine Jacosy, both of Columbia 
county, Pennsylvania. 

On the 12th ult., in the Second Presbyterian 
Church of Jerseyville, Illinois, by the Rev. Samuel 
Lynn, Mr. Daviw R. Hervwas to Miss Marr J. 

arses, all of Jerseyville. 

In Port Carbon, Pennsylvania, on Saturday, the 
11th inst., by the Rev. A. M. , Mr. Epwarp 
L. to Miss Maacarner Camupsect, both 
from the vicinity of Ashland, Pennsylvania. 

On the 9th inst, by the Rev. W. A. Rankin, 
Mr. H. Houston to Miss Saran E., daugh- 
ter of A. Eusason, Esaq., of New Castle county, 
Delaware. 

On the 30th ult., in Garriad county, Kentucky, 
by the Rev. James Mathews, Mr. Waee.er Wiccs 


been a member of Harmony 


of Franklin county, Kentucky, to Miss Manoxerr 
T. Burnows, formerly 


of Philadelphia. 

By the Rev. Andrew Tully. on the Ist inst., Mr. 
Betis of Amwell, to Miss Marr Youre 
be ingin 

t s F , Virginia, om the Tth inst, 
by the Rev. Charles White, Mr. Jawes H. Bur- 
Ton of , Bu to Miss Evoema H. 
Mavzr of Harper's 

On the 2d inet, by Rev. Dr. John Gray, the > 
D. M. Herprice bd Philadel 
Miss Exur L. of Easton, nsyl- 
vania. 

On the 2d inst., by the Rev. Ell . 
Crawrorp Kris to Mies Mr 
Juns all of Mifflin county, Pennsylvania. 


®bituarp. 


Died, on Sabbath evening. the 5th inst., at the 
residence of his son, Rev. Edwin R. Bower, Wap. 
pinger’s Falls, New York, Mr. JACOB BOWE 
in the sixty-fifth year of his age. 


Died, in Poundridge, New York, May 17th, Miss 
MARIA THATCHER, in the seventieth year of 
her age. The deceased had been a member of the 
Presbyterian Church about fifty years, , 
subject of saving grace under the ministry of Dr. 
Miller while of the church in Wall street, 
New York city. As a Christian, her life was re- 
markably consistent, her labours for the Church 
constant and uniform, her piety cheerful and un- 


doubted, and, as might have been expected, her 
hope was bright and her faith unwavering as she 


_ through the valley of the shadow 
er end was peace — Communicated. 

Died, on the 12th of April, after a lingering ill- 
ness, near Shade Gap, Huntingdon county, Penn- 
— at the residence of her brother, 

ilson, Esq., Miss ELEANOR WILSON, in the 
forty-ninth year of hera In early youth she 
was hopefully conve to God, and dedicated 
herself to his service, b d his 
name, and ever after adorning that profession by 
an humble walk and godly conversation. The 
deceased was a child of affliction almost from her 
youth, but these afflictions were abundantly sanc- 
tified to her soul. Never did a murmur escape 
her li was entirely resigned to the will of 
God, and under all circumstances she could ever 
say, “Thy will be done.” When her time had 
come, she sweetly fell asleep in Jesus. “ Blossed 
in the sight of the Lord is the death of his — 


Died, on the 2d inst., at Harmony, Warren 
county, New Jersey, Mr. PETER WINTER, in 
the sixty-sixth year of his “ge. Mr. Winter had 

resbyterian Church 
forty years, and a ruling elder in the same for 
above thirty. His loss will be greatly felt by his 
family and the church he has so long served with 
acceptance. He was greatly attached to the Pres- 
byterian Church, loved her doctrines and order, 
and rejoiced greatly in her prosperity. His death 
was sudden and unexpected. His health bad been 
declining for some weoks, yet he was able to be 
about. On the day of hia decease he rose, as 
usual, at an early hour, eat a hearty breakfast, 
led in family worship, sat down on his chair, and 
without a struggle or a groan his soul took its de- 
ure from the body. He knew nothing of the 
struggles of death. Swiftas the morning light his 
soul took its flight from time to eternity. His 
consistent life gives us good reason to hope that 
what is our loss is his gain. “Blessed are the 
dead which die in the Lord.” A. T. 

Died, on the 12th of May, in Berkeley county, 
Virginia, in the seventy-fifth year of his gage, Mr. 
SAMUEL DAVIS CAMPBELL. This beloved 
brother was, for some years t, the oldest sur- 
viving member of the oldest Presbyterian church 
in the State of Virginia west of the Blue Ridge. 
Early in life he was convinced of the vanity and 
unsatisfying nature of the things of time, and was 
induced to seek and trust in Christ as his only 
hope. He was then received into the communion 
of the Tuscarora Presbyterian church, in Berkeley 
county, Virginia, and since that time has been 
living the life of a consistent Christian. L[eserved 
his country as a private in the war of 1812,and he 
served the Church as a ruling elder for nearly half 
a century. He was an humble, quiet, retiring 
Christiana, whose name was but little known be- 
yond “the home circle;” but where known and 
well known, he was greatly beloved and highly 
esteemed. He was one in whom the Church had 
great confidence. We have deposited his earthly 
remains in the cold, cold ground, with the firm 
belief that that which has thus been “sown in 
corruption,” shall be “raised” in incorruption; 
and that that which has thus been sown in dis- 
honour, shall be raised in glory! P 


Died, on Thursday, 26th ult., Miss SALLIE A. 
BROWN, daughter of Robert N. Brown, .» of 
Cochranville, Pennsylvania. The current of her 
life ran rapidly revolving years 
brought her to the last conflict. The king of ter- 
rors met her in dire assault; but though she fell, 
she was more than conqueror through Him that 
loved her. Once fearful—as the crisis drew near, 
calmness filled her mind, and longing to depart 
made delay irks»>me. “I now have no fear; I feel 
that Jesus is precious; I commit myself wholly to 
him. Father, I fear I shall not go so soon as I ex- 

ted; not that I wish to leave you, but that it is 
tter to depart and be with Jesus.” With these 
and other sweet words of hope, of peace, and joy, 
she awaited patiently the closing scene; the last 
adieus to parents, tu surviving brothers were said; 
the last messages to friends and companions were 
uttered with unfaltering calmness; and then 
“ Father, I can’t see;” a few heavy breathings, and 
life’s conflict here was over. Five weeks before, 
her older sister, Mrs. H. H. Terry, sank from her 
sight. Now, on the same day of the week, she 
departs to rejoin her where parting is no more. 
Admitted to the Church and baptised together in 
October, 1852, lovingly they passed through life. 
On the same day of the week they entered the 
rest of God’s people; and on the same day also of 
the week they were laid side by side in the grave. 
The last daughter has gone from the parental 
hearth; but many consolations accompany this 
desolating stroke. God is a portion better than 
sons and daughters. Tears flow, but hope and 
peace glisten through them. The jewels are taken 
be re-set, ine lustre in the 
aster’s crown of joy an - “It is the Lord, 
let him do what seemeth nim good.” H. 

Died, on the 3d inst., in the forty-sixth year of 
his age, JOHN G. BUCHANAN, ruling elder of 
the Presbyterian Church of Waynesburg, Chester 
county, ae Our departed brother was 
no ordinary disciple of the Maater. His entire 
life, from the hour when he first entered into 
covenant engagement with God, was a beautiful 
pattern of Christian consistency and fidelity. He 
was one of the few whom all acknowledged to be 
“‘an Israelite indeed.” No one could associate 
with him without feeling that the anointings of 
the Spirit were upon him, and that he had 
“received into the number, and had a right” to 
the “inheritance of the saints.” He loved to sit 
beneath the droppings of the sanctuary, and heark- 
en to the ministrations of the word. His voice 
was heard in public prayer, and his whole soul 
seemed earnestly to wrestle before the mercy-seat. 
He had a hand to help in all the Church's wants, 
a heart to feel for all her woes. He was remarka- 
ble for his humble willingness to fill any post as- 
signed him, and then, when occasion seemed to 
need it, step aside and yield his place to any other 
who could pene y the service as well or better 
than himself, and always with a Christian gentle- 
ness which stam him as 4 man among a thou- 
sand. The death-bed of such a man we might 
well eo would be most blessed. For six 
mocths he was confined by a lingering disease to 
his chamber, and during all that time Christ's will 
was his. He had much to bind him to the world, 
a gentle and devoted wife, three little, playful 
boys that needed a father’s care, a noble earthly 
inheritance; but he committed his wife to the 
“widow's God,” his children to the “ Father of 
the fatherless,” and his worldly possessions he 
felt, when weighed with heaven’s golden crown, 
were but as “chaff which the wind bloweth away.” 
When he felt bis last earthly hour approaching, 
he took a most affectionate leave of his wife, 
thanking God that he had given him such a part- 
ner to share alike his sorrows and his joys. KS he 
drew nearer to the gates of death, his vision of the 
saints’ inheritance seemed more and more to 
brighten. To his pastor, standing by his bedside, 
he exclaimed, “You have come here to rejoice 
with me, I am so very happy!” And when asked 
by bis brother whether Jesus continued precious 
to his soul, he said, “O yes, he is ever precious, 
and now he stands just ready to present me fault- 
less before his Father's throne.” Thus passed 
away this faithful, favou man of God. May 
his Christian inheritance go down a sacred legacy 
with “his children’s children!” Ww. W. 


Notices. 


BOARD OF DOMESTIC MISSIONS.—The an- 
nual meeting of the Board of Domestic Missions of 
the Presbyterian Church will be held on Monday, 
the 27th inst., at four o'clock, P.M., at the Mission 
Rooms, No. 910 Arch street, Philadelphia. 

Marraew Newkirk, ing 


SIXTH PRESBYTERIAN CHU RC IL—The 
Sixth Presbyterian Church, Spruce street above 
Fifth, Philadelphia, will be open for service to- 
— (Sabbath) evening, oth inst., at eight 
o'clock. 

Subject of Discourse.—Infant Salvation, by the 
pastor, the Rev. Dr. J. H. Jones. 


SYNOD OF PHILADELPHIA.—As some feel- 
ing has been entertained, and some fears expressed 
concerning the ly me and convenience. both 
to the people and Synod, of meeting at Williams- 
port, since the tor ey of their church, I take this 
method of informing Synod, on reliable authority, 
that the pmo not only desire us to meet there, 

e 


but that they expect to have their church rebuilt 
and ready for our ———- 
J. Gaar, Moderator of Synod. 


PRESBYTERY OF WINNEBAGO.—The Pres- 
bytery of aon will hold its next stated 
meeting in the Presbyterian church of Weyowega, 
Wisconsin, on Thursday, 30th inst. at half-past 
seven o'clock, P. M. 

The steamer Wolf will leave Oshkosh on Thars- 
day morning, and take the members up the river 
at the usual fare. 

H. M. Roserrson, Stated Clerk. 


Vv of West Jersey stan rn 
Blackwood wi Jersey, on Tuesday, 2ist 


PRESBYTERY OF CHICAGO.—The Presby- 
tery of Chicago stands adjourned to meet in the 
North Church, Chicago, on the first Tuesday (5th) 
of July, at half- past seven o’clock, P. M. 

Jous M. Fanis, Stated Clerk. 


UBLICATIONS OF TH £ CONGREGATIONAL 

wa axcy. 

Ori and Weeks With an nttodadtory 

Kessy by Professor B.A. Park: 

of Joseph Bellamy, D.D. 2 vols. 

of Jonathan Edwards, D.D. 2 vols. 

Besides the intrinsic value of the works of the 
younger Edwards, they are ah almost | 

e part ofa ministers library, for the light they 
throw upon the obscure and abstruse petions of 
the works of his father.— New York Obsererr, 

The Works of John Robinson, Pastor of the 
Pilgrim Fathers. With a Memoir by the Rey, 
Robert Ashton. 3 vols. $3.58. 

—" Works of Samuel Hopkins, D.D. 3 vols. 

Memoir of Asahel Nettleton, D.D. By Bennet 
Tyler, D.D. 60 cents. 

A Compendium of the System of Divine Truth. 
By Jacob Catlin, D.D. I2mo, 60 cents. 

The Works of Leonard Woods, D.D. 5 vols. a 

Inspiration of the Scriptures. By Robert 
dane, Esq. of Scotland. 18mo. 

The Gos of 
Dut 
18mo. 20 cents. 

e Scripture Doctrine of Regeneration. 
Charles Backus, D.D. 18mo. 20 cents. ad 

The Doctrine of Election. By Dr. Gardiner 
ey And, The Doctrine of the Perseverance 

9 Saints. By Bennet Tyler, D.D. 18mo. 20 
cen 

First Church in Cambridge. With a Memoir. By 
J. A. Albro, D.D. 3vols. $3. 

Distinguishing Traits of Religious Character. 
By Gardiner Spring, D.D. 50 cents. 

Park Street Lectures. By E. D. Griffin, D.D. 
60 cents. 

Scott's Force of Truth. 30 cents. 

The Faithful Steward. By the Rev. S. D. Clarke. 
20 cents. 

New England's Memorial. With Governor 
Bradford's History, and an Appendix containing 
the views of the Pilgrims and early settlers on the 
subject of Church Polity. $3. 

he Life and Times of John Penry, Martyr of 
Southwark. By John Waddington. 63 cents. 

Primitive Piety Revived; or, the Aggressive 
Power of the Christian Church. A Premium Es- 
say. By Henry C. Fish, Newark, New Jersey. 
50 cents. 

Life and Letters of the Rev. Daniel Temple, for 
Twenty-three Years a Missionary of the Ameri- 
can Board in Western Asia. By his son, the Rev. 
Daniel H. Temple. $1. 

The Cambridge Platform of Church Discipline, 
adopted in 1648, and the Confession of Faith adopt- 
ed in 1680; to which is prefixed a Platform of 
Ecclesiastical Government. By Nathaniel Em- 
mons, D.D. 30 cents. 

Memoir of Dr. Hopkins. By Professor Park. 
80 cents, 

Parable of the Virgins. By the Rev. Thomas 
Shepard. $1. 

A Practical Treatise on Prayer. By the Rev. T. 
Cobbett. $1. 

Practical Evangelism; or, Bible Christianity 
Enforced. By Rev. W. M. Cheever. 35 cents. 

Lectures to Young Men. By Jvel Hawes, D.D. 
50 cents. 

Sacramental Meditations and Advices, with a 
short Christian Directory. By Rev. John Willi- 
son. Dundee, Scotland. 12mo. Pp, 364. 75 cts. 

The of God's Immutable Pur- 
poses. By Rev. 8. D. Clark. 33 cents. 

An Address to the Master of a Family. By 
Philip Doddridge, D.D., with other appropriate 
articles on the important subject of Family Reli- 
gion. 25 cents. 

ecromancy, or & or the pers. 
Parsons Cuoks, D.D. 25 

Life at the Fireside. By Rev. W. M. Thayer. 
87 cents. 

Memoir of Judge Phillips. By Rev. J. L. Tay- 
lor. $1.50. 

True ~~ Delineated ; or, Experimental Re- 
ligion. By Dr. Bellamy. $1. 

The Great Awakening. A History of the Revi- 
val of Religion in the time of Edwards and White- 
field. By Joseph Tracy. With handsome en- 
gravings of Whitefield, Edwards, Tennant, Sewall, 
and Prince. $1.29. 

Early Piety; Exemplified in the Life and 
Death of Nathaniel Mather. With an introduc- 
tory Essay by Rev. J. T. Tucker. 25 cents. 

hurch Polity of the Pilgrims. By J. W. Well- 
man. 430 cents. 

A View of Congregationalism, its Principles and 
Doctrines; the Testimony of Ecclesiastical History 
in its Favour, its Practice, and its Advantages. 
By George Punchard; with an Introductory Essay 
by R 8. Storrs, D.D. 75 cents. 

Solace; or, Afflictions Lightened. By Rev. T. 


A. Taylor. 17 cents. 
Preparation to Profess Religion; or, Guide to the 
New Convert. By. L. Ives Hoadly. 20 cents. 


A Historical Sketch of the Congregational 
Churches in Massachusetts, from 1620 to 1858. 
8. Clark, D.D. 75 cents. 

he Book of Psalms, Metrically Arranged. 20 cts. 

The New England Primer. 

Two Volumes of Tracts. 12mo. $1. 

For sale b 

WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
june 18—3t 


TLANTIC CITY.—Dedication Tickets trans- 
JSerable—Will entitle the bearer to a trip 
from Philadelphia to Atlantic City, in any train of 
the Camden and Atlantic Railroad, from Tuesday, 
June 21st, to 28th, inclusive. 
Price of Tickets for the round trip, $2.50. 

The Trustees of the Presbyterian Church of At- 
lantic City, appoint Thursday, June 23d, for the 
Dedication, and desire by the proceeds of these 
Tickets to o%tain funds to finish the edifice. 

Tickets for sale at 606, 721, and $21 Chestnut 
street; 11! South Tenth street; 240 Market street; 
7 North Fifth street; 207 North Water street, Phil- 
adel phia. 

Editors in the vicinity of 
who will duly publish this advestisement in June, 
and send a copy of the same to James E. Brown, 
Treasurer, No. 721 Chestnut street, will receive ia 
return, by mail, a Dedication Ticket. 

june ls—lt 


ACOBUS ON THE ACTS.—Noregs on tux Acts 
or THe ApostLes, Critical EXPLANATURY. 
By Melanchthon W. Jacobus, D.D., Professor of 
Biblical Literature in the Western Theological 
Seminary, Allegheny, Pennsylvania. With Ma 
and numerous lilustrations. One large 12mo vel. 
ume of 430 pages. Price $1. 

This volume will be welcomed by all earnest 
readers of the Scriptures, as a spirited, learned, 
and popular exposition of the Acts. It admirably 
combines the exegetical and practical, giving the 
ripest results of critical investigation, without the 
minute details; indicating in the translation the 
exact force of the terms, without disturbing the 
drift of the history, and thus making the inspired 
sources accessible to all classes of readers. 

The author has happily conceived the want of 
the time, and has well supplied it in his forcible 
and clear style of exposition. The volume opens 
with an able Introduction, accompanied. with a 
very valuable Synopsis of the History, by which 
the progressive stages of the Christian Church are 
brought to notice, and a bird's-eye view given of 
the entire book. The sections of this synopsis are 
also embodied in the Notes. This is a novel fea- 
ture of the Commentary, and it will furnish a very 
eet help in the study of this portion of God's 
word. 

The volume is also amply illustrated with en- 
gravings from the best sources, and a map drawn 
on stone for the purpuse, from a recent English 
PiThe livel tations of the public in regard 

e lively ex ns 0 
to this will not be 


UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE, BY THESAME 
AUTHOR. 


Nores ox tae Gosrsxs Acts, CatricaL AnD 
Execanatory. And incorporating with the Notes, 
on a new plan, the most improved Harmony of 
the four pels. With Illustrations. 3 vols. 
12mo., viz. 


Volume I.—Matthew. 12mo. T5cents. 

Dr. Jacobus many qualifications for a 
suecessful commentator on the Sacred Scriptures. 
To a mind vigorous by original endowment, he 
adds the varied stores of sacred learning, analyti- 
cal powers of a high order, a sound judgment, a 
severe literary taste, a deep-toned piety, an earnest 
love of truth, a familiarity with Biblical places, 
objects, and customs, from personal observation ; 
while the style in which he clothes his thoughts 
is clear, strong, compact, and epigrammatic. 
While the author makes free use of such valuable 
writers as Bengel, Calvin, Stier, Bishop Hall, &c., 
he embodies the result of much original investiga- 
tion and independent thought. We cordially com- 
mend the work to students of Scripture, of all 
classes, as worthy of their attention.— Bibliotheca 
Sacra. 


Volume II.—Mark and Luke. 12mo. 75 cents. 

These volumes display, in a very eminent de- 
gree, the excellences which should ap in a 
condensed commentary on any portion of the word 
of God. They embrace the marrow of all the best 
writers and commentators on the Gospels. The 
labour which a have cost is immense, and 
could only have been devoted by one whose heart 
was in the work. The Harmony of the Gospels, 
which is interwoven in the Notes, and the wonder- 
ful condensation of facts and expositions, render 
both volumes extremely valuable.— Pres. Banner. 


Volume IIl.—John. 12mo. 75 cents. 

The author, by his learning, taste, and skill, is 
eminently qualified for the responsible work of an 
anpotator on the Holy Scriptures. In his Notes 
he combines the marrow and fatof many commen- 
mentators with his own ideas, and associates his 
comments with a Harmony of the Gospels in 4 
very impressive manner.— Herald. 


Catechetical Question- Books on the above. 


Matthew, dozen - - $1.50 
i 1.50 
Luke, “ - - 1.50 
These Questions, so hi are 


acknowledged to be the best in use. They draw 
out the sense of the passage so as to interest the 

pil. They also introduce the Questions of the 

adopted most attractively. 

“We have ado e Notes and Questions 
our Sabbath-school, and are just about finishi 
the first volume. They have our most unquali 
approval. The Catechism is 
enabling many to learn and become familiar with 
it without ing it an unpleasant task, which is 
an important consideration. I it may have 
an extensive circulation in -schools. 

M. Newxrex, 


Fe n Cen tral ch., 
anuary 9, 1854.” 


Published 
ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
No. 530 Broadway, New ee 


WILLIAM 8. 4 ALFRED MARTI 
No. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
june 18—3t 


p being ih tatitude 47 40, longitude | parpose of wagon and two mules, and will 
ou! aad 48 20. The helm was pat hard and | travel over the ground four timcs as quick as 
to daily she passed without touching the part above the mules. We understand that they have 
bed male: the ep at, water, but struck under water a little abaft of | been tried in the plough, and answer the pur- 
may their cooks the port bow, and stove in one of her forward pose admirably, being docile and easily man- 
Ode | for. sick is es The engines were stopped and backed, aged. 
| y t the ship had passed the iceberg before Firoop raz Urrer Mississrrr1.—We 
4 jom, the ) her way was stopped, The two forward com- | have accounts of great destruction of 
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: wood, and over them ens handsome it 
mats. In the houses of manda- 
heights, that destined 
darin being in the centre, elevated above 
two other tiers 7 outside them. The 
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particular. - It is matter of no small con- 
40 thoed Whose officé it is to exponnd the 
6f God, to be furnished with the most reliable 
of the New Testament Scriptures, accompa- 
by evidence for every word and phrase 
that book. The work contains— 


1. The 


Versions, 
references, relating chiefly to verbal 
idiomatic usage; end, 4. A brief critical com- 
The present volume contains the four 
: the entire work will embrace four vol- 
The mechanical execution is worthy of all 


§ 


Hy 


Reyrvat Sxercurs axp Maxvat. In two Parts. 
By Heman Humphrey, D.D. New York, Ameri- 
can Tract Society. 12mo. 

The. venerable author, whose praise is in all the 
bts,in a condensed form, a history 


ble and useful at the present time. 
Tract House, Chestnut street below Tenth, Phila- 
delphia. 


Jacosus's Norges ox Acts. New York, 1859, Robert 
Carter & Brothers; Philadelphia, William S. § 
Alfred Martien. 


_ Im otf last week's issue we gave a brief notice 
of Dr: Jacobus’s new volume on Acts. We think 
the author improves as he advances in his com- 
mentary. The present volume has occupied his 


class-room studies for several years past. He bas. 


availed himself of the entire literature of the book 
commented upon, has had access to the best 
sources, and has given the results of the matured 
investigation without cumbersome details of criti- 
cism, 60 as to bring out the fullest and strongest 
impression of this inspired history of the primitive 
Church, The author's plan seems to be well con- 
ceived. He presents a tabular view of the bistory 
at the outset, and then gives the sections of the 
synopsis as captions to the notes throughout the 
commentary. He does not cursorily pass over dif- 
ficult points, but endeavours to elucidate them by 
all available light, whilst the topics of greatest 
magnitude are so discussed as to bring out fully 
and forcibly the doctrine and order of Christ’s 
house. 


on Epvucationat Torics anp Institv- 
tions. By George S. Boutwell. Boston, 1859, 
Phillips, Sampson & Co. 12mo. pp. 365. 

This volume is composed of articles and ad- 
dresses written for special occasions. Among 
other topics the author discusses Education and 
Crime; the Reformation of Children; the Care and 
Reformation of the Neglected and Exposed Classes 
of Children, together with every department of 
the Public School System. There are many valu- 
able thoughts from a mind evidently familiar with 
the themes. 


Tas Ancst or THe Icesenc; and other Stories, 
illustrating great moral truths. Designed chiefly 
for the Young. By John Todd. Northampton, 
Massachusetts, 1859, Bridgman §& Childs. 15mo. 
pp. 374. 

Dr. Todd is well known as a very popular wri- 
ter for the young. The present volume, which 
embraces also contributions from one of his chil- 
dren, will be found entertaining, whilst it inculcates 
in a very effective manner most important moral 
and religious principles. 


CURIOUS MACHINES. 


‘The common watch, it is said, beats in 
ticks, 17,160 times in an hour. This is 
411,840 a day and 150,424,560 a year, al- 
lowing the year to be 365 days and 6 hours. 
Sometimes watches will work with care fo: 
100 years, so Lhave heard peop In 


le say. 
that case it would last to beat 15,042,456, 
000 times. Is it not surprising that it 
should not be beat to pieces in half that time? 
The watch is made of hard metal—but I 
can tell you of a curious machine which is 
made of something not near so hard as steel 
or brass; it is not much harder than the 
flesh of your arm, yet it will beat more than 
5000 times an hour; 120,000 times a day; 
and 48,830,000 times a year. It will some- 
times go on beating like the watch for 100 
years. That ‘curious machine” is the hu- 
man heart. Is it not 
Pe that a harp of thousand strings 
Should keep in tune so long?” 


ORIGIN OF THE NAMES OF STATES. 


Maine was first called “Marvooshen,”’ 
but about 1638 took the name it now bears 
from Maine, a province in the western part 
of France. The name is originally derived 
from the Cenomanni, an ancient Gallic peo- 
ple. New Hampshire was the name given 
to the territory granted by the Plymouth 
Company of Captain John Mason, by patent, 
in 1639, and was derived from the paten- 
tee, who was governor of Portsmouth, in 
Hampshire, land. Vermont is from 
verd, green, and mont, mountain. Massa- 
chusetts was named from a tribe of Indians 
in the vicinity of Boston. Roger Williams 
see, be wo ignifies ‘blue hills.’”’ Rhode 
Island was so called in 1644, in relation to 
the Island of Rhodes in the Mediterranean. 
New York was named in honour of the 
Duke of York, to whom this territory was 

ted. Pennsylvania was called after 
illiam Penn. In 1664 the Duke of York 
made a grant of what is now the State of 
New Jersey to Lord Berkley and Sir George 
Carteret, and it received its name in com- 
pliment to the latter, who had been Gover- 
nor of the Island of Jersey. Delaware was 
so called in 1702, after Lord De La Ware. 
Maryland was named in hénour of Henrietta 
Maria, queen of Charles [., in his patent to 
Lord Baltimore, June 3, 1632. Virginia 
was called after the virgin queen of England, 
Elizabeth. The Carolinas were named by 
the French in honour of Charles [X. of 
France. Georgia was called, in 1692, after 
George IL uisiana was named after 
Louis XIV. of France. Florida received 
its name from Ponce de Leon, in 1512, 
while on his voyage in search of the foun- 
tain of youth. He discovered it on Easter 
Sunday—in Spanish, Pusgue Florida. The 
States of Alabama, Mississippi, Tennessee, 
Kentucky, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Arkan- 
sas and Missouri, are all named from their 
principal rivers, and the names of [ndian 
origina —excepting, perhaps, Kentucky—and 
their meanings involved in some obscurity. 
Tennessee is said to signify a curved spoon; 
Illinois, the river of men; Mississippi, the 
whole river, or a river formed by the union 
of many. Michigan was named from the 
lake on its borders. Iowa is an Indian 
name; also Texas—signifying “beautiful.” 
California was thus named by the Spaniards 
at a very early day. 


A WORD IN SEASON. 


When Lord Teignmouth, Governor Gen- 
eral of India, was toiling up the steep as- 
ceat of learning and fame, an old gentleman 
chanced to say to him, “ Make yourself use. 
Ful, and you will succeed.’”’ It became the 
text on which the young civilian preached 
many & discourse to others and himself; and 
this following what was usefal, carried him 
at length to the throne, for so it-may almost 
be of our eastern ane I say 
to! you, follow what" is useful, and you will 
succeed; and begin at once. —J. A. Jumes. 


Daa For I am thine. 

Thou art my Master; may thy arms of love 

And raise me to that bléssed land above: 


a 
Within thy armemy feeble spirit hold; 


Pardon, dear Lord, all that has been amiss, — 
Grant me a foretaste of that heavenly bliss 


Thy seal is on my brow; may a sweet calm 
} That I may sing with joy this gracious psalm, 
Lord tbine.—Sunday 


April, in the Paris Univers, gives an ac- 
count of some scandalous scenes which took } 
place on Good Friday. 


of Passion Week, celebrated by the Latins 
in the church of the Holy Sepulchre; were 
not troubled by the Greeks and others. 
But on Good Friday the Greeks invaded the 
Rotunda, and during the celebration of Di- 
vine worship by the Latins made a great 
tumult. It is the custom of the Greek 


the Holy Week, and they there execute 


and yells, the singing of horribl. songs, 
and the clapping of hands. They present 
a hideous spectacle, as they are haggard and 
dirty, and wear nothing except a wretched 
shirt and drawers. The Greek clergy tol- 
erate these scandalous scenes, as they could 
easily stop them if they pleased. On the 
evening of Good Friday the church was 
profaned by a new outrage. 
Catholic clergy and pilgrims having entered 
with the intention of making a solemn pro- 
cession, heard a frightful tumult under the 
great dome, and saw the Greeks and Arme- : 
nians fighting with their fists and with sticks 
—the combat being accompanied with fear- 
ful vociferations. 
raged fOr some time the combatants separa- 
ted, the Greeks going into the choir of their 
church, which is divided from the rotunda 
by a simple railing, and the Armenians 
collecting in the southern part of the ro- 
tunda. 
commenced with greater fury than before. 
The benches, the credence tables, and the 
bishop’s throne of the Latins were pulled 
down and torn to pieces by the Greeks, and 
the fragments were hurled at their adver- 
saries. The latter returned them, and be- 
sides broke to 
Greeks. This increased t 
the latter, and in their turn they smashed 
the lamps of the Armenians; and two of 
their sacristans, who were on the platform 
above, even threw lighted torches down on 
the Armenians! 
lasted nearl 
when a 

The two parties fled in different directions, 
and the soldiers pursued them, striking all 


soldiers and two officers were injured. The 


story as usually finds its way into the papers, 
and has the advantage of being true, too. 


Papal Hierarchy at Rome and M. About. 


creating a great sensation on the Continent; 
and although at first widely circulated in 
France, it is now prohibited, and a govern- 
ment prosecution has been instituted against 
the author, on the remonstrances of the 
Pope. M. About is a ve 
writer, who rose under the patronage of 
Louis Napoleon to be one of the conductors 
of the government official journal, the Moni- 
teur, and was subsequently sent as the spe- 
cial*correspondent of that paper to Rome. 
The following summary of this remarkable 
book, extracted from the Daily Teleyraph, 
gives a deplorable view of the demoralized 
and corrupt state of the Romish court; 
there is reason, however, to apprehend from 
the testimony of many who have resided at 
Rome, and from that of past history, that 
the picture is by no means exaggerated. 
We purpose taking some further notice of 
this work : 


a sort of sectional view of the Romish hive. 
In the midst, the Pope—a splendid drone, 
who 
batic monastery—lies coiled up in white 
and damask wrappings; around hi 
Cardinals, each with nameless nephews; 
beyond these extends the noble class, con- 
sisting of men who would be beggars, had 
not fortune given them revenues; and com- 
posing the outer circle are the merchants, 
tradesmen, mechanics, thieves, mendicants, 
and impostors, who loll in the sun and live 
like fig-peckers upon the bounty of nature, 
or like bandits—which they are—upon the 
purses of travellers. So fa 

thing to amend in M. About’s report. 
Rome is, unquestionably, another Naples— 
a city of lazzaroni and vermin, of priests in 


wer and 

emt and swollen vice; nor is the Holy 
Father entitled to one whit more of rever- 
ence than the French author yields to hiw. 
Cardinal Antonelli, however, forms the 
main figure in M. About’s judgment. The 
Imperial Comedy culminates to him. He, 
the chief minister of the Papacy, the confi- 
dential adviser of the Nioth 
matic 

by scri 
as a satyr, an ogre, the spawn of a bandit’s 


Thou canst 


Around me twine, 
Lord, I am thine. 


Turn not away. 


That grieves thee 20; 
I Jong to know. 


And hope be mine; 
y-echool Times. 


Scandalous Affray at Jerusalem. /[ 
A letter from Jerusslem, of the 28th | 


The services of Wednesday and Thursday 


pulace to assemble in the church during 


ue dances, accompanied by shouts 


The Roman 


When the conflict had 


Presently, however, the combat 


lamp of the 
irritation of 


ieces a | 


This scandalous scene 
three quarters of an hour, 
y of Turkish troops arrived. 


they overtook with the butt-ends of their 
muskets. In the confusion two or three 


Pasha afterwards arrived, and re-established 
order, and the Latins were able to make 
their procession. What originally caused 
the tumult was that the Greeks possessed 
themselves of a portion of the church which 
had been set apart for the Copts, who are 
under the protection of the Armenians. 


STORY OF A DOG. 


‘The New York Daily News tells the fol- 
lowing dog story :— We have a good dog story 
for the comméncement of the season. Mr. 
Tewes, who keeps a restaurant on William 
street, hasa large Newfoundland dog, a finer 
specimen of his kind than is ordinarily met 
with. Among his other wonderful marks 
of intelligence, we witnessed this a day or 
two ago. A gentleman entered the restau- 
rant holding by a cord a dog which served 
as watch on board a ship. While in the 
place, the gentleman supposed the dog was 
safe, and released his hold upon the string. 
The door was opened while the parties were 
in conversation, and the dog made his es- 
cape. Mr. Tewes said to his Newfound- 
land, “*Go bring him back, sir.” The dog 
obeyed the mandate, and within a block or 
two overtook the fugitive. He first pro- 
ceeded to give the object of his charge a 
slight reprimand for his delinquency, by 
means of a smart shake or two, and then 
took the rope in his mouth to Jead the dog 
back to his master. Some holding back was 
manifested, the string was dropped and an- 
other shaking administered. Finally, by al- 
ternate chastisements and pulling at the 
cord, the runaway dog was brought into the 
restaurant, and Newfoundland, with a sly 
wink to his master, seemed to say, ‘‘ Here he 
is.” The scene was witnessed by many, 
and created no little excitement. Taken 
all in all, we think it is about as good a dog 


The book of M. About, on the Papal . 


Hierarchy and Government at Rome, is 


clever French 


«The book now to be prosecuted contains 


plays the part of Queen in that celi- 


m are the 


r, we find no- 


iots in dungeons, of tortured 


us, the diplo- 
utative of Rome, is depicted, 


instructed from the Tuilleries, 


cuted; but the 
the implicated work, whatever the Paris 


tribunals may say, is scarcely less Louis 
Napoleon’s, than if it bore the Imperial 
cypher.” 


A BONAPARTE AND THE BIBLE. 


While the Emperor Napoleon is filling 
Europe with the din of war, his cousin, 
Prince Louis Lucien, is peaceably occupied 
in earrying.on his philological studies in his 
retreat at Bayswater. Several works of a 
linguistic nature have recently been printed 
under his direction and at his expense. 
These consist principally of portions of the 
Old or New Testament, translated into the 
dialects of particular places; the Prince ap- 
parently imagining that the recularly-recog- 
nized languages of the world can take care 
of themselves, while the dialects absolutely 
require protection. Accordingly, he has 
just issued a new translation of the New 
Testament in the Irish of the province of 
Munster; also, a new translation of the song 
of Solomon in the Transylvanian dialect of 
of the German, and the same done into the 
dialect of Craven, in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, from the authorized English ver- 
sion, by Henry Antony Littledale. 

The last mentioned is a very curious per- 
formance, as will be perceived from the fol- 
lowing specimen of its contents:—1. “’T 
sang o’ sangs at's Solomon’s. 2. Leet a 
kuss mah w’ ’t kusses ’o a meouth, for thay 
luv is better nor waine. 3. Acause o’ ’t 
smell o’ thay good ungents thay neame is as 
ungent powred foorth, therefore do’t lasses 
luv thah. 4. Trale mah, wee’l run efter 
thah; ’t king hes browght mah intil as chay- 
mers; we'll be glad an’ rejoice in thah; 
we'll on o’ thah luv moare nor waine; ’t 
graadly foak luv thah. 5. I is black, bud 
bonny. O yah dowghters o’ Jerusalem, as ’t 
tents o’ Kedar as ’t hingings o’ Solomon.” 
Bad grammar, it seems, is one of the princi- 
pal characteristics of this dialect, as, for ex- 
ample, I is black. The Prince some time 
ago printed a version of St. Matthew in 
Lowland Scotch. We presume he means 
soon to give us a version in the Cockney 
dialect of Whitechapel, with notes showing 
how it differs from St. Giles.— Critic. 


A GREAT MAN’S BOOKS. 


A recent visitor to the library of Daniel 
Webster, which remains at his old home in 
Marshfield just as he left it, says, ‘‘ Not an 
infidel work could be found among all his 
books. He never read such books. To the 
very close of his life he retained that rev- 
erence for the Bible, and the religion it in- 
culcates, which his excellent parents taught 
him in infancy. The mute counsellors with 
whom he communed in retirement still show 
how he thought, how he studied, and what 
opinions he cherished. A better selection 
of books to make one wise and good could 
scarcely be made.”— Sentinel. 


, A NEW LIFE-PRESERVER. 


The New York Tribune says that Messrs. 
Hallock & Smith recently exhibited a new 
form of life-preserver, off the battery. They 
call it a life-preserving state-room. It is 
in shape like a barrel, stoutly hooped inside 
and out, the ends being shaped like a blunt 
wedge, and a rudder being attached to each 
end. Inside it is fitted up with sleeping 
accommodations for six persons, with bread- 
lockers, water-tanks, cells for water ballast, 
steering gear, and a pump for expelling the 
water from the air tubes. It is entered 
through a door at one end, which may be 
secured from within by thumb-screws, so 
as to be perfectly water-tight. In the roof 
is a sliding hatch, through which air and 
light meaty 2 admitted in smooth weather, 
and from which the flag of distress may be 
hoisted in the day, the light of the lamp 
through the dead-lights serving the same 
purpose at night. The dead-lights in 
the sides are secured, as usual, by thumb- 
screws, and are amply sufficient for the ad- 
mission of light. These state-rooms are se- 
cured in such a manner that the inventor 
claims that when the ship sinks, they will 
float off like corks, the deck above being 
cut up into sections or trap doors, through 
which, by their natural buoyancy, the state- 
rooms would rise. In case of fire, there are 
chain slings for hoisting and heaving them 
overboard. This invention, though seem- 
ingly complicated, is in reality very simple, 
and with the ample directions posted up 
inside, might be managed without muc 
difficulty. It would require a good deal of 
nerve, however, for half a dozen ple to 
fasten themselves up in this little patent 
safe, and patiently wait till the ship sank, 
the trap lifted, an 
the wreck. 


IS CHESS an INTELLECTUAL GAME? 


The Boston Courier dissents from the 
popular encomiums of ‘the intellectual 
game of chess,” and objects to the glorifi- 
cation of its champions. It says: 


We cannot assent to the disposition 
manifested, naturally enough, by distin- 
guished chess-players to magnify their 
office and function. We cannot admit that 
there is any necessary and inevitable con- 
nection between eminence in chess-playing 
and general intellectual superiority. While 
it is true that many distinguished men have 
been excellent chess-players, it is never 
equally true that the greatest chess-players 
have given evidence of conspicuous abil- 
ity in any thing else. There were many 
men at the Boston banquet recently, whom 
we should rank in intellectual stature far 
above Philidor, Macdonald, Des Chapelles, 
De la Bourdonnais, or any other great name 
in the anna's of chess, whether dead or 
living. 

The game of chess is certainly an intel- 
lectual game; so is whist, with, to be sure, 
an element of chance superadded; so is 
checkers. But it is but a game after all; 
and the best thing you can say of it, is that 
it is a very excellent contrivance to enable 
idle men to get through the lazy-pacing 
hours without damage to the pocket, the 
conscience, or the constitution. It is, for 
an amusement, the nearest possible a 
proach to real intellectual work. But it is 
a barren tree; it bears the blossoms of en- 
tertainment, but no fruit of utility—‘the 
rest of mankind” are very little benefitted, 
mentally, morally, or materially, by the dili- 
gent study of the game of chess by a limited 
circle. To our taste, too, the spectacle of 
two men, especially young men, crooking 
their spines for hours, and tying knots ia 
their brains, over a parcel of figures cut in 
white and red ivory, is a little dreary; but 
this is merely a matter of taste, and we are 
far from insisting that others shall square 
their conduct by the line of our tastes. 


ANECDOTE OF DR. CHAUNCEY. 

When John Loring Austin was sent to 
Philadelphia with despatches announcing 
the capture of Burgoyne, he sent a note to 
Dr. Chauncey, requesting the prayers of the 
ehurch for a safe passage. The Doctor, full 
of the spirit of patriotism, earnestly added 
the prayer that, “‘whatever became of the 
young man, the package might arrive safe- 
y !’—Appleton’s Cyclopedia. 


the safe floated clear of , 
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| THE DEAD HOUSE AT MUNICH.: 


if 


A correspondent of the New York Times, 
Writing about the faneral of Eberhard, the 
oldest artist in Munich, (Bavaria,) who died 
onthe 13th March last; thus describes ‘the 
dead-house and the ions taken there | 
against burial before life is extinct: 


When [ arrived at the Cemetery, 
was still in the Leichenhaus, the 
were waiting around the door. I worked 
my way to the window, and looked into the 
room, saw six , laid out in horrible 
pomp. with canopies, or bowers or artificial 

wers, and foliage over them, and wax 
candles burning all around them. Each 
was dressed in the garment of life—there 
were no shrouds. The rigid figure of a mil- 
itary offeer seemed even in death to be stif- 
fer for a military coat with a high collar, 
and covered with gold lace and embroidery. 
Another was a bride, and lay in her veil and 
orange flowers in the silent embrace of a 
mightier bridegroom. And the old Profes- 
sor in a dress coat, with his white-gloved | 
hands crossed upon his breast, and bis head 
(like those of all the others) lifted out of 
the coffin and propped up by a cushion, 
seemed to be sleeping a ghastly nightmare 
sleep—so little did the stern, set face har- 
monize with the incongruous dress, and the 
ay state which surrounded it. 

wach body had a small wire attached to 

a ring upon its finger, and connected with a 
bell, so that the slightest motion would at 
once call the attendants. This precaution 
against mistaken burial! before life is really 
extinct is of long standing here. It is proper 
to say, however, as an answer to statements 
which are becoming very fashionable now-a 
days, as to the frequency of such an occur- 
rence, that the cases in which the supposed 
dead have manifested life by motion, during 
the three days of their remaining in the 
Leichenhaus, are altogether traditional—of 
late years, certainly, nothing of the kind has 
here taken place. 


Excavations at Wroxeter, England. 


The obstacles thrown in the way of these 
interesting explorations by the ignorance of 
the farm tenant have been removed by the 
interference of the landlord (the Duke of 
Cleveland,) who takes the greatest interest 
in the undertaking. Two acres of land, 
adjoining the excavations which have proved 
so important, have been let to the Com- 
mittee of Excavations for a year, and the 
men are now at work again on the old spot. 
At the southern corner of the city wall re- 
mains of a building, perhaps a tower, were 
found, which may have been connected with 
the defences of the entrance to the town 
from the river, which this position com- 
mands. Where the eastern wall appears to 
have run, also near the river, a considerable 
number of skeletons were found, laying 
almost as if they had been killed there in 
forcing the town—the skulls presenting 
uniformly a very remarkable deformity, 
which appears to have an ethnological in- 
terest. Not far from them was found a 
well, of very good masonry. In the north- 
ern part of the ancient town the excavators 
came upon the pavivg of a street in very 
good condition. 


HOME TRIAL. 


I never thought of him and death, so far apart they 
seermed— 

The love that would have died to save of danger 
scarcely dreamed ; 

Too late the fear that prompted help—too late the 
yearning care; 

Yet who that saw his lustrous face could doubt that 
death would spare! 


The world is emptied of my child, yet crowded 
with his loss; 

The silence and the vacancy my steps forever cross; 

With every sound of merriment my sorrow is at strife, 

And happy infants stare at me like pictures want- 
ing life. 

Had I my life to live again, I know how I would live, 

And all the wisdom I have learned, to him I meant 
to give— 

To bless his glowing boyhood with the ripeness of 
my age, 

And train him up a better man, totread a nobler stage: 


Totrain him upa perfect man, the crown of life to win, 

With kingly chastity of thought to awe rebellious sin; 

With all the lights thrown forward of a bright un- 
wasted youth; 

A soul as pure as cloistered love, and strong as 


castled truth. 


Striving one day to be myself, of living things I 
thought, 

And musing on my blessings left, a calm was in 
me wrought, 

Till gliding tomy infant's room, all noiselessly I stept, 

And shudderd as remembrance woke that there 
no more he slept. 


THE OSTRICH. 


Dr. Livingstone, the African traveller, 
thus speaks of the ostrich : 


The ostrich is generally seen feeding on 
some spot where no one can approach him 
without being detected by his wary eye. 
As the wagon moves along far to the wind- 
ward, he thinks it is intending to circum- 
vent him, so he rushes up a mile or so from 
the leeward, and so near to the front oxen 
that one sometimes gets a shot at the silly 
bird. When he begins to run all the game 
in sight follow his example. I have seen 
this folly taken advantage of when he was 
feeding quietly in a valley open at both 
ends. A number of men would commeice 
running, as if to cut off his retreat from 
the end through which the wind came; 
and although te had the whole country 
hundreds of miles before him by going to 
the other end, on he madly rushed to get 
by the men, and so was speared. He never 
swerves from the course he once adopts, 
but only increases his speed. 

When the ostrich is feeding, his pace 
is from twenty to twenty-two inches; when 
walking, but not feeding, it is twenty-six 
inches; and when terrified, as in the case 
noticed, it is from eleven and a half to 
thirteen, and even fourteen, feet in length. 
Only in one case was I at all satisfied of 
being able to count the rate of speed by a 
stop-watch, and, if I am not mistaken, there 
were thirty in ten seconds; generally, one’s 
eye can no more follow the legs than it can 
the spokes of a carriage wheel in rapid 
motion. If we take the above number, 
and twelve feet stride as the average pace, 
we have a speed of twenty-six miles an 
hour. It cannot be very much above that, 
and is therefore slower than a railway loco- 
motive. They are sometimes shot by the 
horsemen making a cross cut to their unde- 
viating course, but few Englishmen ever 
succeed in killing them. 

The ostrich begins to lay her eggs before 
she has fixed on a spot for a nest, which is 
only a few inches deep in the sand, and 
about a yard in diameter. Solitary eggs, 
named by the Bechunas “lesetla,” are thus 
found lying forsaken all over the country, 
and become a prey to the jackal. She 
seems averse to risking a spot fora nest, 
and often lays her eggs in that of another 
ostrich, so that as many as forty-five have 
been found in one nest. Some eggs con- 
tain small concretions of the matter which 
forms the shell, as occurs also in the egg of 
the common fowl; this has given rise to 
the idea of stones in the eggs. Both male 
and female assist in incubation; but the 
number of females being always greatest, it 
is probable that cases occur in which the 
females have the entire charge. Several 
eggs lie out of the nest, and are thought to 
be intended as food for the first of the 
newly hatched brood till the rest come out, 
and enable the whole to start in quest of 
food. I have several times seen newly 
hatched young in charge of a cock, who 
made a very good attempt at appearing lame 
in the plover fashion, in order to draw off 
the attention of pursuers. The young squat 
down and remain immovable when too small 


| 


is pamaened of very great vital 
power. Gen pt in a room during more 
than three months, in a temperature about 
sixty degrees, when broken was found to 
have a partially developed live chick in it. 
The Bushmen carefully avoid touching the 
one, or leaving marks of human feet near 
em when they finda nest. They go u 

the wind to the and with a long sti 
remove some of them occasionally, and by 

venting any suspicion, keep the hen lay- 
ing on for months, as we do with fowls. 
The eggs have astrong, disagreeable flavour, 
which only the keen air of the desert can 
reconcile. The Hottentots use their trow- 
sers to carry home the twenty or twenty-five 
eggs usually found in a nest; and it has 
happened that an Englishman, intending to 
imitate this knowing dodge, comes to the 
wagon with blistered legs, and, after great 
toil, finds all the eggs uneatable, from hav- 
ing been some time sat upon. 


Farm and Garden. 


To Convert Bones into ManurE.— 
First break the bones as finely as you can. 
Then it can be done by covering them six 
or eight inches thick with unleached ashes, 
but the process will be a slow one. Take 
one part sulphuric acid, and five parts water, 
and mix the bones with it. If it does not 
form a sort of paste in a few days, add a 
little more acid. The acid is an excellent 
manure, and costs about three cents a pound, 
and isa liquid dangerous to handle, and 
must be used with care. 


AsparaGus—Spring Dressing.—Fork 
in the dung placed on the beds in the fall, 
using the ordinary asparagus fork, and 
loosening the earth to four inches depth, 
using great care not to wound the plants or 
their crowns. Water occasionally, in the 
absence of rains, giving the beds a top 
dressing of salt, and occasionally wet the 
surface with liquid manure. ‘Those who 
have no cisterns for collecting liquid ma- 
nures may prepare it by mixing manures 
with water, stirring occasionally until slightly 
fermented, when the fluid portion may be 
used, and more water added to the mass. 
The tenderness and high flavour of aspara- 


gus depends much on the richness of the | 


ground, and the warmth of the spring. 
Summer Treatment.—Continue waterin 
in dry weather, and removing weeds, shoul 
any appear. Salt should only be applied 
when the plants are growing, and then the 
quantity seems to be unlimited, which may 
be used with advantage. A friend on Staten 
Island covered his asparagus beds two inches 


deep with salt, and the plants continued to | 


thrive. 

Fall and Winter Treatment.—As soon 
as the stalks fairly change colour, they have 
ceased to grow. Cut down the stalks close 
to the ground, and remove them and the 
weeds from the beds; cover the surface of 
the beds with four inches of manure from 
the stables, and, if the beds be not more 
than two years old, cover the alleys also. If 
three or more years old, the alleys cannot 
safely be dug at any time, as they contain 
too large a portion of the roots, the injuring 
of which would disease the whole of the 
plants to which they belong.— Working 
Farmer. 


Tue Exvper Bush A PREVENTIVE OF 
Insects.—lIt is not known to many persons 
that the common elder bush of our country 
is a great safeguard against the devastations 
of insects. If any one will notice, it will 
be found that worms or insects never touch 
the elder. This fact was the initial point 
of experiments of an Englishman in 1694, 
and he communicated the results of his ex- 
periments to a London magazine. Acci- 
dent exhumed his old work, and a Kentucky 
correspondent last year communicated to 
the Dollar Newspaper a copy of the practi- 
cal results as asserted by the English exper- 
imenter—that the leaves of the elder, scat- 
tered over cabbage, cucumbers, squashes, 
and other plants subject to the ravages of 
insects, effectually shield them. The plum, 
and other fruits subject to the ravages of 
insects, may be saved by placing on the 
branches and through the tree bunches of 
elder leaves.— Herkimer Journal. 


Oxeka.—This is another plant not yet ex- 
tensively cultivated at the North, but which 
deserves a high popularity. It is much cul- 
tivated in the Southern and Middle States, 
chiefly as an addition to soups. Its long 
green pods, full of seeds, and abounding in 
mucilage, form the chief ingredient in the 
famous ‘‘gumbo soup.” It also makes an 
excellent stew, cooked as snap beans. The 
plant grows some six feet high, has a beau- 
tiful leaf and flower, and is worthy of its 
place in the garden for ornamental purposes. 
The flower resembles that of the cotton- 
plant. The seed should be sown in drills, 
two and-a-half to three fect a part, early in 
May. Thin out the young plants to six 
inches apart, and hoe frequently, to secure 
rapid growth. The pods are only good in 
the green state, when full of mucilage. We 
last year secured seeds of this plant from 
the Gaboon river, in Africa. They came 
up well, and matured perfectly. The pod 
is much shorter and thicker than the variety 
in common use. The seeds when perfectly 
ripe are said to make an excellent coffee, 
burot and ground like the berries of the 
coffee plant. All who affect soups should 
give the Okra a place in their vegetable 

rden. The plant needs no forcing, is 

rdy, and is grown as easily as sweet corn. 
—+Am. Agriculturist. 


Setitina Rocks witHout Biastina. 
—Some French inventors have taken out a 
patent in England for spliting rocks by the 
generation of heat without causing an explo- 
sion. They use a substance composed of 
100 parts of sulphur, by weight, 100 of salt- 
petre, 50 of saw-dust, 50 of horse manure, 
and 10 of common salt. The saltpetre and 
common salt are dissolved in hot water, to 
which four parts of molasses are added, 
and the whole ingredients stirred until they 
are thoroughly incorporated together in one 
mass, which is then dried by a gentle heat 
in a room, or by exposure to the sun, and is 
fit for use. It is tamped in the holes bored 
for blasting rock in the same manner as 
powder, and is ignited by a fusee. It does 
not cause an explosion upward like gunpow- 
der, but generates a great heat, which splits 
the rock. 


Soit.—If we cultivate upon 
worn soil a variety of plants which require 
for their development a large proportion of 
the inorganic constituents, we must supply 
to the soil, and within reach of the plants, 
these substances, otherwise we will fail to 
realize an abundant harvest. If that same 
variety of plants possessed the power to ex- 
tend its roots over a large space of earth, 
would it not grow and mature in a soil which 
would have proved unfit for its cultivation if 
its roots extended only a few inches from 
the plant? Now, this is what underdrain- 
ing and deep ploughing do—enabling the 
roots to go deep and wide ia search of fuod. 


Carrots.—What is done on a small 
scale, with ordinary means, may be done by 
the acre. Ona square rod of land, occu- 
pied for the second _ only as a garden, 
and consequently well manured, a neigh- 
bour raised last year nine bushels of carrots 
—or at the rate of more than fourteen hun- 
dred bushels per acre. Did any one ever 
fully appreciate the value of a single bushel 
of carrots to a cow giving milk and making 
butter ia winter? If so, such a one may 
understand the benefit which may be derived 
from a herd of twenty cows, the whole of 
which receive a half bushel per day each 
all winter from a crop of fourteen hundred 
bushels. If worth twenty-five cents a 
bushel in saving hay, improving the con- 


dition, and increasing milk and butter, the 
whole crop would be worth $250. the 


cost of raising need not be a hundred dol- 
lars, at ordi ices of manure in meet 
localities. ‘Hig in some mat 
ters will not pay, but it will eminently do so 
in this; and one of the great points of skill 
in successful farmers, is to know when it 
will, and when it will not.— Prairie Farmer. 


Children’s Column. 
For the Presbyterian. ee 


HARRY AND LUCY; 
OR, THE SUMMER RIDE. 


BY GRANDMA SABAH. 


They are out for a ride—the gleesome chicks, 
With spirits young and gay; 

And their song is blithe asthe song of birds 
In the merry month of May. 


Above them, the sky is of fairest blue, 
Beneath is the waving grass; 

And the shadows of trees a century old 
Fall over them as they pass. 


Off, off for the forest, away from the house, 
They have burried with laugh and shout, 

And the grim old gates gave a kindly creak 
As the children bounded out. 


Away, away—there is life in the breeze; 
Who cares for the mischievous air? 

Let it deepen the brown upon Harry's cheek, 
Or frolic with Lucy's bair. 


Let it play with ber bonnet, and tug at the strings, 
While the curis stream far and wide; 
O, a merry child is Lucy now, 
With Harry by her side. 


Their equipage, true, is of primitive style, 
A box is their vehicle rude, 

And the wheels, quite guiltless of spoke or tire, 
Are shaped froin the solid wood. 


Their steed is no Arab of princely step, 
Nor horse of the Norman breed, 

But only good Rover, the faithful dog, 
Who befriends them in every need. 


Harnessed up with a rope to the ancient car, 
He knows whom he carries well, 

And the wag of his tail, and the nod of bis head, 
Of unruffied composure tell. 


He fears not Harry who stands so grave, 
And cracks his whip in the air, 

But he looks with a wink to the carriage behind, 
And sees sweet Lucy there; 


Sweet Lucy, with tangled and flowing hair, 
But with roguish and laughing eye, 

And a mimic umbrella held up in her hand, 
Between her bare head and the sky. 


A mimic umbrella of vine leaves twined, 
With a stick thrust up between; 

No clumsy contrivance of whalebone and silk, 
But fit for a fairy queen. 


So away they go with a merry shout, 
And the birds sing a joyful song; 

And the squirrels skip in the boughs above, 
As the children pass along. 


O children, say, can ye keep your hearts 
So free and glad as now? 

In the coming time shall no grief have power 
To sadden your heart or brow? 


Yes, the griefmay comeand your hearts may be sad, 
And the tears from your eyes may fall, 

And theshadow that darkens your spirit may seem 
To cover the earth with a pall. 


Yet be glad while ye may with a happy trust; 
It shall find in the future years, 

That light shall be given in the gloomiest day, 
And smiling shal! follow tears. 


Pass on, pass on with a joyous mien, 
Let the song ring blithely out; 

Let nocloud dim the light of your laughing eyes, 
No fear hush your merry shout. 


OUR FATHER. 

How does this name command the confi. 
dence of all who approach him! How does 
he reveal bimeelf, through it, to the heart even 
of the most humble! I once sat by the bed- 
side of a dying child. She was a sweet bud of 
promise, not quite five years old, whom God 
was about to transplant to his garden above. 
Her mind, stimulated, probably, by the excite- 
ment of disease, dwelt upon the mysterious 
event which she was told was near to her, and 
seemed to take much delight in repeating the 
little prayers she had learned, and especially 
this prayer taught us by the Saviour. Again 
and again did she utter it with great rapidity. 
But the fever was consuming her within, and 
her lips, dry and parched, were bleeding and 
sore. At length she suddenly paused, and 
with a sigh exclaimed: 

“O dear! my mouth is so bad that I cannot 
say any thing but ‘Our Father!’ ” 

Then, with varied intonation, as if expres- 
sive now of confidence, then of affection, of 
joy, or hope, and ever as a name indescribably 
sweet to her she repeated “Our Father,” 
“Our Father,” till, nestling in confidence on 
the bosom of this infinite Parent, she fell 
asleep. Who can doubt that he revealed him- 
self, through his endeared name, to the appre- 
hension of even that little child, giving her a 
knowledge of him which the subtlest epecula- 
tion of mere philosophy could never attain ?— 
Tract Journal, 


A LITTLE GIRL’S TALK WITH GOD. 

A little girl of five years was left at home 
by her mother, one evening, in the care of a 
servant, When she returned, being informed 
that her little daughter had not behaved well 
during her absence, she took her upon her 
knee, and, after gently reproving her, observed 
that the child began to talk, in a tone too low, 
however, to be understuod. After some time 
she asked the little girl what she was talking 
about, but she refused at the time to tell her. 
The next evening, when she was again on ber 
mother’s knee, after having said her little 
prayer, as it was her custom to do every night 
before going to bed, she looked up into her 
mother’s face, and said: 

“Mamma, have I been good to-day ?” 

“Yes,” replied the mother, “I think you 
have been quite a goud child to-day.” 

Said the little girl, “I hada talk with God 
last night, and I told him I wanted to be 
good to-day, and I asked bim if he would not 
help me, and he has helped me all day.” 


T. LOUIS RELIGIOUS BOOK DEPOSITORY. 
—The Subscriber has taken charge of the 
Deen of the American Sunday-School Union 
and American Tract Society, and has added a 
large stock of Theological and other Religious 
Books. The latest publications of the Religious 
Press received as soon as issued, and sold at pub- 

lishers’ prices. J. W. McINTYRE, 
No. 9 South Fifth street, St. Louis, Missouri. 

ap 30—3m; 


R. JOH NSON’S PHILOSOPHICAL CHARTS. 
—These Charts embrace, besides several 
er illustrations, all the essential diagrams 
and drawings contained in the popular and com- 
monly used text-books upon this branch of educa- 
tion; numbering about three hundred drawings, il- 
lustrating clearly the principles of Natural Philos- 
ophy, as generally taught in schools. They are 
accompanied by a Key, showing what each illus- 
trates, and giving in brief the essential explana- 
tion. 


The Charts, which are ren In numBeR—each 
being 34 by 52 inches, are well bound, and strong- 
ly mounted on cloth and rollers. They are printed 
with white lines on black ground, and most of the 
drawings are coloured, making them dtstinctly vis- 
ible from any part of the largest school-rooms; 
preventing them from becoming soiled, besides 
giving them a neat, lively, and ornamental appear- 
ance. 

From the Hon. Theodore Frelinghuysen, President 
of Rutger’s College, New Jersey. 

Dr. Johnson's “ Philosophical Charts,” designed 
for the use of Schools and Academies, furnish an 
admirable substitute for the far more expensive 
apparatus. These Charts, hung on the walls of 
the school-rooms, (in all of which I hope 
them,) will a before the scholar a pal 
illustration of the great laws in Natural Philoso- 
phy. Tazopore Frevinenvursen. 
From Benjamin Silliman, LL. D., Professor Emer- 

itus in Yale College. 

Dr. Johnson's Philosophical Charts are well 
worthy the attention of all teachers and learners 
of the different branches of Natural Philosophy, to 
— 

o teachers without apparatus, they must be an 
invaluable acquisition, and a very useful one to 
those who Aave the instruments. 

Beszaurn Sriuman. 


to see 
ble 


Price of 
Tea Charts, mounted on cloth with rollers, with key, $12 
SMITA. woo DMAN CO., 
346 Broadway, New York. 


hiladel phia. 
june 18—3t 


609 Chestnut street, 
Agents wanted. 


rI\HE AMERICAN SCHOOL INSTITUTE. js 
transaction 


prac um for the of all 

basi t Schools: 8c Acade- 
mies, and Colleges supplied with com ¢ Teach- 
ers and Pro with tions. 
Parents freely sup with School lars. 
Charts, Music, at 


References.—Faculty of Amherst College, Hon. 
Theodore Frelinghuysen, LL.D., et al. 
#Co., 
609 Chestnut street, Philadelphia 
346 Broadway, New York. . 
june 18—3t 


AGIC LANTERNS FOR SUNDAY. 
SCHOOLS.—Also Scripture, Astronomical, 
ire- Works, Natural History, and a large assort- 

ment of Humorous Paintings or Slides for the 
same. Stereoscopes and Stereoscopic Diagrams on 


glase and paper in eve 


Gl bettas 
Machines, Air Drawing In- 


struments, and a large asaortment of Philosophical 
and School Apparatus, for sale — the bes 
by JAMES W. QUEEN 4 CO., 
No. 924 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
illustrated and priced Catalogues gratis. 
an 29—tf 


GNOAL! COAL! COAL!—Now is the time to buy 


Sor 
COAL from the most approved Mines, well pre- 
pared and delivered in condition, for the use 
of Families, Hotels, Factories, 4c. Consumers are 
invited to call and examine, or send their orders 
to the North-east corner of Broad and Filbert 
streets, Philadelphia. B. ESLER. 
jar Weight in every instance guaranteed. 
may 21—6m 


UST PUBLISHED.—The Explanatory Question 
Book: with Analytical and Expository Notes, 

and an Introduction by Rev. E. N. Kirk, D.D, 
The work announced is perhaps the most thor- 
ough and complete of rs A xt-book ever given to 
the public. It is topi n ite character, covering 
a wide range of subjects, and containing fifty-two 
lessons—one for each Sabbath in the year. The 
plan of the work is entirely new, and somewhat 
original. On the left hand page is the lesson, and 
on the opposite at the same opening, the 

“Analytical Notes.” These Notes have been 
peas with great care and ability by a practical 
bbeth-school teacher under the eye of the Rev. 
Dr. Kirk, and will be found of invaluable service 
in elucidating the subjects under consideration. 
The publisher would refrain from speaking over- 
confidently of his own issues, but he otaes the 
convictions of other minds than his own, in saying 
that as a prompter to thought and investigation, 
this admirable Question Book leaves but little to 
be desired. It is, in fact, both a Question Book 


and Commentary combined. It is of extra large 

size, and substantially bound. Price 15 cents. 
Copy for examination sent pre-paid to any part 

of the country, on receipt of woes in stamps. 


No. 9 Cornhill, Boston. 


For sale 
WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
june 11—6t 


Barn, STEAM MARBLE WORKS. 


Joun Barrp, Ridge Avenue and ng Gar- 
street, Phi ia, executes all descripti ° 

Domestic, and Ornamental’ Marble 
Work in the highest style of the art. His exten- 
sive machinery, experienced workmen, and ac- 
complished designers, are not sur at any 
other establishment in the country. Mantels of 
every design, from the simplest to the most elabo- 
rate — and of Italian, Statuary, Egyptian, 
Scaglioli, and every variety of Marble always on 
hand, or to order. 

ONUMENTS. 

Monuments and Tombs of all descriptions and 
at all prices, executed in the most approved and 
elegant styles. Specimens of the products of this 
Establishment may be seen in the favourite Ceme- 
teries of the principal cities of the Union, some of 
which are of the most elaborate character. Work 
carefully boxed and ee to any part of the 
United States, and sketches of various designs to 
choose from sent in advance, oy mail. 

Address OHN BAIRD, 
Ridge Avenue and Spring Garden street, Philadel- 

ap 2—ly phia. 


t arity o ingsford’s Osw 
Starch Sirens on all parts of the United States 
and the Canadas, as also in Great Britain, is owing 
— to its riority in quality. It is uniform- 
ly perfect in every respect. The weply will here- 
after be uninterrupted, as the Works have been 
extensively enlarged. 
Be particular to ask for Kingsford’s 
and see that you get it. Inferior qualities aff 
larger profits, and are so extensively sold, that 
many families are not aware any better Starch can 


be 
ne trial of Kingsford’s will establish its supe- 
riority. ALLEN & NEEDLES, 
Wholesale ao for the Oswego Factory, 
42 South Delaware Avenue, and 41 South Water 
june 11—3m street, Philadelphia. 


REEN HILL FAMILY COAL YARD, Ridge 
Avenue above Poplar ey Philadelphia. 
feb 5—6m J. A. SCHREIN ER. 


E CARE OF THE CHILDREN.—The 
American Sunday-school Union now has s 
larger number of regular missionaries in commis- 
sion than at any former _— It is expected 
that these missionaries will be able to plant, the 
a year, not less than two thousand new 
nday-schools in as many destitute districts, thus 
bringing seventy or eighty thousand neglected 
children under the influence of the Bible. In the 
prosecution of this work a serious obstacle has 
presented itself. Our missionaries report that 
those neighbourh@éods most needing the Sunday- 
school are unable to supply themselves with 
books on account of the great scarcity of money. 
Without libraries, schools cannot be established. 
ae large communities must be left without the 
Sunday-school unless our missionaries are autho- 
rized to give them a library, in whole or in part. 
Without a single collecting agent, the American 
Sunday-school Union — to appropriate, this 
summer, $10,000 towards supplying poor and 
needy Sunday-schools with books, besides meeting 
the monthly salaries and expenses of its large 
corps of missionaries. More than this its pros 
tive receipts will not justify. But at least $10,000 
more are needed to meet the presentdemand. We 
ought to have it at once. This cry from the fam- 
ishing children of our own country should not be 
disregarded. Reader, this appeal is to you. Will 
you do your part? Will you not resolve to give, 
or to raise at least ten dollars for this object before 
ou sleep? Now, is the watchword of the wise. 
ill not pastors and Sunday-school superinten- 
dents make a special effort to meet this call? How 
many of our rich men could send us $100, $300, 
$500, to supply the wants of multitudes of precious 
children, and never experience the least inconve- 
nience! Let it be done! Let us have, in addition 


to our ordinary recei ten thousand dollars with- 
in the next ten days. R. B. WESTBROOK, 
Secretary of Missions. 
J. H. BURTIS, 
Associate 


Philadelphia, June, 1559. 
N. B.—All contributions should be sent to 
WALDRON J. CHEYNEY, 
Treas. American Sunday-school Union, Philadelphia. 
june 11—4t 


NEW WORK ON THE PROPHECIES OF 
DANIEL.—Lecturges on tue First Two 

sions or tHe or Danie... By the Rev. 
William Newton. One vol. 12mo. Price 75 cents. 
The views set forth in this volume are the result 
of years of earnest and diligent study. It contains 
Twelve Lectures, in the course of which the author 
discusses all the great questions arising outof what 
are termed the Prophetic Visions of Scripture. It 


is a book which will commend itself to the atten- 
tion of all lovers of Bible truth, and will repay a 
careful and attentive perusal. 

Also, just ready, 

Tae Lire Sermons or tae Rev. Danten 
Baker, D. D. In uniform size and binding. 3 vols. 
12mo. $3.25. 


A ConsIDERATION oF THE SeRwoN ON THE Mount. 
be Major Daniel H. Hill. Second edition revised. 
12mo. 75 cents. 

An expository treatise of this kind, from the pen 
of a mathematician and a military man, is cer- 
tainly a novelty. But the claims of this book by 
no means rest on its novelty alone. It is really an 
excellent treatise, and all the more attractive be- 
cause it is sui eris. We confess to a much 
higher appreciation of the Sermon on the Mount, 
since reading it, than we ever had before. His 
logical mind seems to dwell with pleasure on the 
logical order of that inimitable discourse, and he 
makes his reader share that pleasure. The spirit 
of the writer is worthy of all praise, and we most 
cordially commend his work to our readers as one 
which, while it is sure to instruct and profit, 
sesses also a peculiar power to secure and hold the 
interested attention of those who peruse it.— Evan- 
gelical Repository 

Wixes’s ComMENTARIES ON THE Laws oF Tax Ay- 
crest Hesrews. Fourth edition. 8vo. $2 50. 

The ablest exposition of the Mosaic code which 
has appeared in English since Warburton’s Divine 
Legation; and it has the advantage of greater 
brevity and a more popular style, while at the 
same time it is sufficiently comprehensive and 
——_ to meet the wants of intelligent readers. 
— The Independent. 

Works or Dr. Parsons. 3 vols. 8vo. 


The three volumes together are a rich legacy to 

the Church and world. They ought to be in every 

tor’s library, and find a place by the family 
ible in every house.—Christian Chronicle. 

No Christian can read his burning thoughts 
without spiritual profit. His presentations of gos- 

1 truth have great force and vividness, and are 

ne specimens of faithful, evangelical preaching. 
erald. 

Tae Youre Marooners ov ta® Froripa Coast. 
By F. R. Goulding. Illustrated. Seventh thou- 
sand. 16mo. 75 cents. 

We have been so much interested in the story 
as to give it a double reading, and our observation 
of the Florida coast, climate, productions, and 
scenery confirms our admiration of the work. Itis 
@ most entertaining and useful book te put into 


the hands of children, and otiee poems will de- 
derive both interest and instruction from its pe- 


rusal.—N. C. Presbyterian. 

Brown’s Commentary on tas Four Gospets, 
Critical and Explanatory. Second edition. 12mo. 
50 cents. 

These notes are brief, but they are directly to 
the point, and shed, in # few words often, a 
of light upon the text. The volume will be found 
very convenient for the pocket or the travelling 
bag.— Central Christian ‘Herald. 

gar Copies of any of the above works will be 
sent by mail, free of postage, on receipt of the 


rice. 
Published b 
WILLIAM S. 4 ALFRED MARTIEN, 
Publishers, Booksellers, and Im 


may 28—3t 


from the 
all the different Christian 


rters, 
No. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, | 


Pung 18; 1899, 


FIRST PART OF THE FAMILY 
Rev 


URY OF SUNDAY READING—Edited 
- Andrew Cameron, formerly editor 


of 
— 
and will be published cf 
The object in issui Magasine 
to provide suitable and 
ing for families. It will contain co 
moet eminent coa nected 
both 


America and England; and in each there 

ns,” in W parents are to 

their children on Sunday evenin 


Treasury will sist to any 


tieular asion, and, therefore, all 
and nts of dispute will be carefully excl 
from its columns. 


Subscription Two Dollars per year, which 
be received b Bookseller, or ma Lorentod 
to the Publishers. 


THOMAS NELSON & 
No. 131 Nassau street, New York, 


#®™ Also at London and Edinburgh. 
june 4—4t 


LLEN GROVE FEMALE SEMINARY— 

—BSix miles from 

arket street, Philadelphia. The Summer Ses- 

sion commenced on Monday, May 2d. 

The Course of Instruction in this Schoo! is com- 

siveand thorough. Parents and Guardians 

who intend to place their daughters or wards at 

this Institution, will do well to make immediate 
application to Mas. E. L. THOMPSON, 

june 4—tf Principal and Superintendent, 


O8STON ICE.—Waveatr Cowrany.— 
North-east corner of Broad and Fil 
ts; Pine and Twenty- 
ia. 


Prices of Ice for the Season of 1859. 
peck daily, per week, 60 
peck daily, per week, ° 80 
1 peck daily, per week, . $1.10 
The Subscriber will furnish his customers 
throughout the entire season with a superior qual- 
ity of Pure Boston Ice. 
Orders are respectfully solicited. 


B. ESLER, 
North-east corner of Broad and Filbert 
may 21—13¢ Philadelphia. 


HAMBERSBURG FEMALE SEMINARY.— 
An Institution pleasantly located, with ad- 
vantages which have gained for it a large measure 
of popular favour. ing, $60 per Session of 
five months. For English and Ornamental! Branch- 
es, see Circular. 
The Spring Session commenced February 23d. 
Referencex.—Hon. George Chambers, 
burg, Pennsylvania ; Professors at Princeton, both 
of the College and wy eg Seminary; James 
W. Alexander, D.D., New York; Samuel B. 
Jones, D.D., Bridgeton, New Jersey; Hon. Peter 
D. Vroom, Trenton, New Jersey; James Lealey, 
Esq., Union Bank, Philadel 


Rev. HENRY REEVES, A.M., Principal. 


ABLE PRICES.—Dress and Frock Coats of 
finest quality; Business Coats and Riding 
Coats in t variety, cut in all the latest styles 
Black and fancy Cassimere Pants of the finest 
choicest Materials; and a splendid Assortment of 
Vests of every variety of Material, cut, made, and 
in the most ann at 
ROBERT H. ADAMS’S New B8tore, 
South-east corner of Seventh and Market streets, 
jan 22—ly Philadelphia. 


situation as School Teacher. He would 
willing to preach in the neighbourhood on the 
Sabbath. Address “L.,” at the Office of the Pres. 
byterian, No. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
may 28—3t 


I a CLOTHING AT THE MOST REASON. 


NSTRUCTION ON THE PIANO.—A Young 
Lady wants a situation as Teacher of Piano 
and Vocal Music. Has had ‘considerable equeste 
ence, and can give the best references. Address 
“A. B.,” Office of the No. 606 Chest- 
nut street, Philadelphia. may 28—3¢ 


PRINCIPALS OF SEMINARIES. —A 
Young Lady, of high character and qualifi- 
eations, would like an engagement for the Ist of 
September, in some respectable Seminary of Phil- 
adelphia. She has a very superior education, in- 
cluding a thorough knowledge of Latin and 
French, the last of which she speaks fluently. 
Address “ W. W.,” care of Joy, Coe, & Coe, Phila. 
delphia. may 28—3t® 


DUCATIONAL.—A Gentleman of successful 
experience in Teaching desires an en age, 
ment, either as Principal of a Seminary of “y h 
grade, or as Teacher in a family at the South. fie: 
is competent to instruct in higher English, 
branches, the Classics, and French. References 
unexceptionable. Address, stating full particu- 
lars, ‘A. M.” Office of the Presbyterian. 
may 28—tf 


HE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK.—The assets of this Com- 
pany exceed five millions of dollars, $4,797,268.14 
are invested at seven per cent. interest, in Mort. 
enges on Real Estate worth fen millions of dollars. 
he interest on investment for the last two years 
has paid the losses. 
Al the profite of the Company belong to the In-. 
sured. 
The business is confined to Insurance on Lives. 
Premiume aod Losses are payable in cash—~e 
premium note has never been taken by this Com-. 


ny. 
Rates of Premium are-lower thea in wesy 


ol aforma 

amphlets all necessary i tion, also. 
blank Sous 3 application may be had at the office, 
of F. RATCHFORD STARR, 


Ageat for Pennsyivan 

No. 153 South Fourth Street, Phil x 

PHILADELPHIA REFERENCES, 
Tuomas Rosine, Jonn 
Morpecar L. Dawson, Groner H. Stuart, 
M. Stroup, E. 8. 
Cuances 8. Wuarts, J. Fisuen Leamiveo, 
Joszru Patrerson, C, Lupwie, 
Joun M. Atwoop, G. Corrin, — 
Tuomas H. Poweas, Groner W. Totanpa, 
Wittram Tuomas Warreon, 

une 5—i12m 


AVING FUND.—UNITED STATES TRUST’ 
COMPANY—Corner of Third and Chestaat: 
streets, Philadelphia. 
Large and smal] sums received, and paid 
on demand, without notice, with Five cent. ine, 
— the day of deposit to the day of with 
rawal. 


Office hours from nine until five o’clock every. 
on Monday evening from seven until nine_ 
°’ 


President—STEPHEN R. CRAWFORD, 
Treasurer—PLINY FISK. 
Teller—JAMES R. HUNTER. 

ap 17—tf 


EST TROY BELL 
in 1826.—The Subscribers have constaatly 
for sale an assortment of Church, Factory, Steam- 
boat, Locomotive, Plantation, School-House, asd 


other BELLS, mounted in the most approved and, 


durable manner. For full particulars as to many 
recent improvements, warantee, diameter of Belle, 
space occupied in tower, rates of transportatioa, 
&c., send fora Circular. Belle for the South deliv- 
ered in New York. Address 
A. MENEELY’S SONS, Agents, 
june 19—1ly* West Troy, New York. 


8. & Son, 


Manufacturers of Looking-Glasses, for 


— Piers, and Side Walls, of every size, style and 


and elegant designs; and 
Picture Frames, with frames for Portraits, Minia- 
tures, and Photographs, in every variety of style. 


and price. Importers of Engravings, ev new. 
publication being received the mamont of 


Oi!) Paintings from the studios of the best and mest. 
celebrated American and Artiste. 
a... la Gallery of Paintings open at al! times, 
and Walnut framed Looking-Glasses, to 
they invite the attention of country customers. 
JAMES 8. EARLE & 8ON, 
No. 816 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
oct Opposite the Girard House. 
AMES R. WEBB, TEA DEALER AND 
FAMILY GROCER, No. 91 South Eighth. 
street, below Walnut, Philadelphia, has for sale a 
large and varied assortment of fine Teas, C 
and choice Groceries suitable for ry Ow 
8s 
aug 


ders by mail promptly attended to, and 
fully packed and forwarded. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


18 PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 


No. 606 Chestnut Street, above Sixth, P) ile- 
Siete and No. 630 Broadway, Kew York, 


y 
WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN & CO. 


TERMS. 

Two Dollars and Fifty Cents per annum, if paid 
in advance, or Three Dollars, payable in six mouths, 
A liberal discount to Agents who may become re- 
sponsible, 

To Clergymen Two Dollarsa year when paid 
strictly in advance. 

No subscription received for a less term than one 
year. All subseribers who do not give express 
noice to the contrary, will be considered as wish. 
ing to continue their subscription, and their paper 
will be sent to them accordingly. No paper dis- 
continued until all arrearages are paid, except at 
the discretion of the Proprietors, 

Rates of Advertising —For 15 lines, first inser- 
tion, one dollar; each repetition of do. 75 cents. 
For 8 lines or less, first insertion, 75 cents; each 
repetition of do. 50 cents. Payments for advertise- 
ments to be made in advance. 

TERMS TO CLUBS. 
Five copies to one address, for one year, $10.00. 
Ten copies to one address, for one year, 
With an additional copy to the person 
who may act as agent. 
Sixteen copies to one address, for one year, 

With an additional copy to the agent. 

Twenly-fwe copies to one address, for ore 


year, . 
With dm additional copy to the agent. 


$30.00 


(1 The money must always be sent in advance. _ 
When the amount is large, a draft should be pro. . 


cured, if possible. Address, always post-paid, 
‘ WILLIAM S. MARTIEN & CO. 


Pler Tables, Cornices, Brackets, Consola, of new . 


holesale and Retail dealers in Mahomay 
which 


No 606 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


} DT D, | 
Tithe cave, priest, man Cerdinal’s | to run far, but attain wonderful degree | 
| robes who has never pa mass oF of speed when about the sise of common 
4g weekness, Lord, my every failing,  thiek-lipped, fowls. It cannot be asserted that ostriches 
re thoughts, my better ones assailing, M. About portrays him, upon confidential be so. When caught they are easily 
od ternis of intimacy with the Cabinet Minis- tamed, but are of no use in their domesti- lowest rates. 
Go uy. By He Inister ters of Paris; yet be is suffered to be thus cated state. 
Camb dee, habits which would stamp any person in 
we wei he prostuct of As we have said, M. About may be prose- 
aly be od: by. traversing very wide uded 
fold. The D Save Wie; that Hever more from out thy fold 
ree OF occurring in manu. 
met pplishing this task places the mate- eee 
al and the evidence before the student in such a 
ser thet’ form his own conclusions as 
3 
| 
3 
F periods of the Charch in this country. The manual 
Rt which follows consists of valuable hints as to con- 
3 ducting revivals, conversations with the awakened, 
‘ &o. Such a volume will prove specially accepta- | pc 
jan 22—t: 


